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The International Labour Organisation 
in Time of War 


After a brief interval of twenty years since the authors 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
proclaimed their faith that the permanent peace of the world 
can be established only if it is based upon social justice, the 
world is again at war. It is perhaps natural that many should 
be tempted to feel that until peace is re-established, and estab- 
lished upon a securer basis than hitherto, the International 
Labour Organisation can make no further contribution to the 
attainment of the high ends for which it was created. 

That is not the view of the representatives of the States 
Members. In February 1939 the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office unanimously decided that in the event 
of an international crisis, and even in the event of the outbreak 
of war, the Office should endeavour by every means in its power 
to maintain such measure of its activities as circumstances 
may render possible. That decision was taken with the full 
concurrence of the representatives of Governments, employers, 
and workers, both from countries which are now belligerents 
and from countries which are at present neutral. Over 25 
different Governments have since indicated in varying forms 
their approval of the policy upon which that decision was 
based. This volume of support for the policy adopted by the 
Governing Body affords eloquent proof that the belief that the 
Organisation has an essential part to play at this critical juncture 
in the fortunes of civilisation is widely shared throughout the 
world. 

What is that part to be? It has already been defined in 
general outline in a statement issued on behalf of the Governing 
Body during the Twenty-fifth Session of the International 
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Labour Conference in June 1939. As occasion may require, it 
will be defined in greater detail by the Governing Body or by 
the Emergency Committee to which the Governing Body has 
delegated full powers to act upon its behalf if at any time a 
meeting of the Governing Body cannot be held. In the Govern- 
ing Body and the Emergency Committee alike, Members of the 
Organisation which are now belligerents and those which remain 
neutral are both represented. The Members of the Organisation 
have therefore a solid guarantee that neither the interests of 
its belligerent Members nor those of its neutral Members will 
be able to shape its policy in a manner inacceptable to either 
group. Nor is the nature of the work which the Organisation 
is likely to do of such a character that there is any reason to 
expect that the interests of its belligerent Members and those 
of its neutral Members will be in conflict. The function of the 
Organisation in this unprecedented crisis in the destiny of man 
is to contribute to the preservation of the common heritage of 
civilisation. The future of humanity depends upon the type of 
civilisation which emerges from this war, upon the kind of 
world institutions which are constructed after it and the inten- 
sity of the allegiance which they command from the common 
man, upon the nature of its impact upon political ideals and 
upon economic and social practice, upon the manner in which 
it affects the crisis in social evolution which dominates our time. 
- At this juncture the International Labour Organisation is 
simultaneously a symbol, a centre of information and of study, 
and an organ for action. It is a symbol of man’s efforts to 
establish that lasting peace based upon social justice which 
remains the goal of all civilised thinking. It is a centre of inform- 
ation and of study: a centre which will continue to supply 
countries not engaged in hostilities, where ordinary industrial 
life continues with a greater or lesser degree of disturbance, 
with the information and other services which they have come 
to expect from it; a centre for the comparative study of the 
new labour problems which war will force to the forefront in 
both belligerent and neutral countries; a centre where the 
problems of the peace settlement can be studied with the parti- 
cipation of belligerents and neutrals alike, and by employers 
and workers as well as by Governments. It is an organ for action: 
an agency through which disinterested technical assistance can 
continue to be placed at the disposal of countries, especially 
those whose social problems were acute even before the out- 
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break of war and are likely to be still more acute if war in Europe 
forces the pace at which they are becoming industrialised ; an 
agency through which practical measures can be concerted to 
limit, both in and outside the war-zone, the moral and material 
havoc with which war and its far-reaching social and economic 
repercussions threaten a civilisation so complex as ours; an 
agency for maintaining the degree of co-operation between 
Governments, employers, and workers, which is achieved in the 
Organisation to-day as the result of the unremitting work of 
twenty years and which, as the Governing Body has pointed out, 
it will be so important to maintain during the difficult period 
that is likely to follow immediately upon the termination of 
hostilities, if we are to look forward to an orderly world. 


John G. WINANT. 


Geneva, 4 September 1939. 





The Twenty-fifth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


HE Twenty-fifth Session of the International Labour 
Conference was held in Geneva from 8 to 28 June 19389. 
The following items were on the agenda : 


I. Technical and vocational education and apprenticeship. 
II. Regulation of contracts of employment of indigenous workers. 


III. Recruiting, placing and conditions of labour (equality of treat- 
ment) of migrant workers. 

IV. Regulation of hours of work and rest periods of professional 
drivers (and their assistants) of vehicles engaged in road trans- 
port. 

V. Generalisation of the reduction of hours of work in industry, 
commerce and offices. 

VI. Reduction of hours of work in coal mines. 


Items I to V had been placed on the agenda by the Twenty- 
fourth Session of the Conference in 1938, to which they had 
been submitted for a first discussion. On each of these subjects 
the Conference had before it a blue report, drawn up in the 
light of the replies of Governments to questionnaires. In 
accordance with the double-discussion procedure, the Confer- 
ence was required to take a final decision in each case as to the 
adoption of Draft Conventions or Recommendations. 

Item VI had also been placed on the agenda by the Twenty- 
fourth Session of the Conference. The reduction of hours of 
work in coal mines had previously been considered by a Tri- 
partite Technical Meeting convened by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office. At the suggestion of that 
Meeting, the Conference, in 1938, decided not to proceed to 
the usual first discussion, but to place the question on the 
agenda of the Twenty-fifth Session with a view to a final decision. 
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In this case also, therefore, the Conference had before it a blue 
report providing for the adoption of international regulations. 

Apart from those items, the Conference was required as 
usual to discuss certain other matters : the annual report of the 
Director of the Office, the annual reports of Governments on 
the measures taken by them to give effect to Conventions 
which they have ratified, the resolutions submitted to the 
Conference, and certain questions concerning Standing Orders 
and procedure. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


There were 46 States represented at the Twenty-fifth 
Session. The total number of delegates was 154, including 86 
Government delegates, 34 employers’ delegates, and 34 workers’ 
delegates. Including those appointed during the course of 
the Conference, the number of advisers was 199, of whom 97 
were attached to Government delegates, 48 to employers’ 
delegates, and 54 to workers’ delegates. In all, 353 persons 
were accredited to the Conference. 


Incomplete Delegations 


The following eleven States were represented by Govern- 
ment delegates only: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Panama, 
Siam (now Thailand), and Turkey. 

At the previous session of the Conference the number of 
delegations consisting of Government delegates only had been 
sixteen. In 1937 it was fourteen and in 1936 it was fifteen. 


Credentials of Delegates 


The Credentials Committee had before it two protests 
under paragraph 7 of Article 3 of the Constitution against 
the credentials of delegates and advisers who were said not 
to have been chosen “ in agreement with the industrial organ- 
isations which are most representative of employers or work- 
people, as the case may be, in their respective countries ”’. 

The Estonian Union of Workers in the Building and Wood- 
working Trades, the Association of Employees in Shops, 
Offices, and Co-operative Undertakings, and the Union of Work- 
ers in the Food and Drink Trades, protested to the Conference 
against the credentials of the Estonian Workers’ Delegate. 
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The Credentials Committee decided that the objections 
were not receivable, as the facts or allegations on which they 
were based had already been recognised as devoid of substance 
by a debate and a decision referring to identical facts or alle- 
gations. 

The Cape Province Federation of Labour Unions objected 
to the appointment of Mr. Downes as workers’ delegate of the 
Union of South Africa. 

There are in the Union two organisations of workers which 
are considered by the Government as being representative for 
the purpose of appointing delegates and technical advisers to 
the Conference: the Cape Province Federation of Labour 
Unions and the South African Trades and Labour Council. 

The Credentials Committee of the Conference has on several 
occasions been informed that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa and those two organisations have entered into an 
agreement whereby the two associations take it in turn to 
appoint the workers’ delegate and his adviser respectively. 

In accordance with that arrangement, it was the turn of 
the Cape Federation of Labour Unions to elect a delegate this 
year, and the South African Trades and Labour Council had 
the right to elect the adviser. The Federation was requested 
by the Government to elect a delegate. The Federation Council, 
which is the executive body of the Cape Federation of Labour 
Unions, elected a coloured worker, Mr. Abrahams. Later, the 
National Joint Committee, which consists of representatives 
of both labour organisations, decided that Mr. Abrahams should 
be adviser and that Mr. Downes should be delegate. This decision 
was confirmed by the Federation Council. When, at a later 
date, the Government of the Union of South Africa decided not 
to send an adviser to the Conference, the Cape Province Federa- 
tion of Labour Unions was thus deprived of representation. 

As it was the Council of the Cape Province Federation of 
Labour Unions which altered its first decision and approved 
the appointment of Mr. Abrahams as adviser and of Mr. Downes 
as delegate, the Credentials Committee considered that Mr. 
Downes’s appointment was in order. 


Officers of the Conference 
The Conference appointed as its President Mr. Edmond 
Schulthess, First Government Delegate of Switzerland. Mr. 
Schulthess has four times been President of the Swiss Confedera- 
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tion, and as a Federal Councillor he was for 23 years in charge 
of the Federal Department of Public Economy, which is res- 
ponsible for dealing with labour matters. His constant interest 
in social questions, and the numerous and important reforms 
which he succeeded in carrying through in various social fields, 
combined with the personal prestige which he had acquired in 
the Conference as chief of the Swiss delegation at successive 
sessions, made him peculiarly suited for the task of presiding 
over a session which had before it many difficult and delicate 
questions. 

The Conference appointed its three Vice-Presidents as 
follows : Mr. Langstone, Government Delegate of New Zealand ; 
Mr. Harriman, Employers’ Delegate of the United States of 
America ; and Mr. Jouhaux, Workers’ Delegate of France. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


In preparation for the final discussion of this question the 
Office had drawn up, in the light of the replies to the question- 
naire sent to the various Governments, two draft Recommenda- 
tions, one concerning technical and vocational education in 
general, including some matters common to all forms of voca- 
tional training, and the other dealing with apprenticeship. It 
was thought that although those two forms of vocational 
training are closely connected, apprenticeship raises certain 
special problems, more particularly as regards the relationships 
between the apprentice and the employer responsible for his 
training, and that these problems have no connection with the 
organisation of technical and vocational training and ‘have, 
indeed, been regulated quite separately in a number of countries. 

The Conference referred this question to a Committee 
consisting of 56 members (24 Government members, 16 employ- 
ers, and 16 workers), using the Riddell-Tzaut system of voting.! 

The Committee appointed as its Chairman Mr. Norval, 
Government Delegate of the Union of South Africa, as Vice- 
Chairmen Mr. Low, British employers’ adviser, and Mr. Rens, 





1 Under the Riddell-Tzaut system, the Government group may nominate 
to any Committee of the Conference either (a) twice as many members as either 
of the other groups, in which case each member of the Government group will 
have one vote and each member of the other two groups two votes, or (b) one and 
a half times as many members as either of the other groups, in which case each 
Government member will have two votes and each non-Government member 
three votes. 
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Belgian workers’ adviser, and as Reporter Mrs. Beyer, United 
States Government adviser. 


Vocational Training 


The Committee held no general discussion on this question, 
but a number of Government members made preliminary 
statements. The Uruguayan Government member observed 
that his Government was gratified that the question had been 
placed on the agenda, and that the draft Recommendations 
under consideration had its support. The Colombian Govern- 
ment member stated that the importance of vocational training 
was fully appreciated by that Government, which generally 
supported the principles incorporated in the draft Recommenda- 
tions, although on account of the special conditions in Colombia 
it was not in a position to undertake any binding obligations 
to enforce fully all these principles. The Indian Government 
member mentioned that vocational training was a question 
which was actively under consideration in India at the present 
time. 

The Committee went on to discuss the text submitted 
by the Office and a number of amendments to it which had 
been proposed. 

In connection with the preamble to the Recommendation, 
the Committee made two changes, one drawing attention to 
the necessity for taking due account of the customs and 
traditions of each country in organising vocational training, 
and the other indicating that, although the scope of the 
Recommendation was quite general, special measures might be 
required in respect of vocational training for certain branches 
of activity such as agriculture or maritime transport. 

Paragraph 1 of the Recommendation defines certain terms 
which recur throughout the text, such as “ vocational training ”’ 
and “technical and vocational education”. These are not 
put forward as rigid and exclusive definitions intended to take 
the place of those which may be laid down in national regula- 
tions or result from national custom; the purpose is merely 
to indicate clearly the sense in which those terms are used in the 
Recommendation, so that the latter may be interpreted uniform- 
ly in every country. For reasons of completeness, the Com- 
mittee decided to include in this paragraph the definition of 
apprenticeship which would figure in the second draft Recom- 


mendation. 
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Paragraph 2 lays down the principle that the various official 
and private institutions in each country which deal with voca- 
tional training should, while ensuring free play to initiative 
and adaptability to the requirements of the different industries, 
regions, and localities, be co-ordinated. The main factors to be 
taken into account for the purpose of this co-ordination are 
mentioned. 

Paragraph 3 deals with pre-vocational training, by which 
is meant quite general training in manual work, which should 
be given to children as part of their compulsory school educa- 
tion. The purpose of that training is to facilitate their future 
vocational training by giving the pupils some idea of and taste 
for manual work before they complete the period of compulsory 
education. On this paragraph the Committee adopted an amend- 
ment to the effect that the period of compulsory education 
should be devoted wholly to general education, and that as 
part of such education training in manual work should be given 
which might subsequently be useful for vocational guidance. 

The more definitely vocational training which should be 
given to children proposing to enter an occupation requiring 
a long training, and more particularly those who intend to 
become apprentices, is dealt with in paragraph 4, which indicates 
the manner in which this training could be fitted into the 
period of compulsory school attendance and how the curriculum 
might be drawn up. On this paragraph the Committee eventually 
accepted a text indicating that pre-vocational training should 
aim more especially at discovering the aptitudes of the children 
and that its duration must depend on a number of factors such 
as the school-leaving age, the regulations concerning apprentice- 
ship, and the requirements of different occupations. The 
Committee emphasised that this pre-vocational training must 
be considered as a transitional stage of short duration coming 
between general education and vocational training in the strict 
sense. 

Paragraph 5 recommends that a network of technical and 
vocational schools should be established in each country, 
adjusted as regards number, location, and curricula, to the 
economic requirements of each region or locality. It emphasises 
the need for maintaining intact during periods of economic 
depression the existing means of vocational and technical 
training. During the discussion it was pointed out that the text 
in question did not exclude the possible combination of general 
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and technical education in the same school, with certain classes 
common to the two sets of pupils. 

The Committee inserted an additional sub-paragraph stating 
that, in countries in which a sufficient number of vocational 
and technical schools have not yet been established, it would 
be desirable that undertakings of such a size as to make such 
arrangements practicable should meet the cost of training a 
certain number of young workers, determined according to the 
number of workers employed by the undertaking. 

The text of paragraph 6 submitted by the Office proposed 
that admission to technical and vocational schools should, as far 
as possible, be free to all pupils and in any case to promising 
young persons without sufficient means. It went on to provide 
that attendance at such schools should be facilitated, as circum- 
stances required, by the grant of economic assistance in such 
forms as free meals, provision of working clothes and 
tools, maintenance allowances, etc. An amendment was sub- 
mitted to the effect that admission free of cost to tech- 
nical and vocational schools should be restricted to promising 
young persons without sufficient means. In favour of this 
amendment it was suggested that facilities which were entirely 
free were seldom fully appreciated, and that the maximum 
advantage from the expenditure on the facilities for attendance 
at such schools could be derived if payment for them 
was accepted from those who could afford it. Against the 
amendment, it was contended that in actual practice it would 
lead to the introduction of a means test, which was not 
to be desired. Another amendment was then submitted to the 
Committee, providing that the principle of free admission to 
technical and vocational schools should be laid down without 
qualification, because such schools were for the most part 
frequented by workers’ children. This text was eventually 
adopted by the Committee. 

The Committee also rejected an amendment to sub-para- 
graph (2) of this paragraph, proposing that it should be confined 
to the statement of the principle that economic assistance 
should, in certain cases, be granted to the pupils and that no 
reference should be made to the forms that such assistance might 
take. 

Paragraph 7 deals with the organisation and co-ordination 
of courses of technical and vocational training and the prepara- 
tion of curricula. It stipulates that courses should be organised 
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in several grades, adjusted for each branch of economic activity 
to the training requirements of different categories of staff, 
and also that facilities should be granted for transfer from one 
school to another and from one grade to another. 

Paragraph 8 was included in the text because successive 
economic depressions had shown that great stress should be 
laid in vocational training on adaptability, so that the worker 
should be prepared for the constant adjustments required 
by the changing needs of industry. The Recommendation 
therefore emphasises the necessity for developing theoretical 
knowledge and avoiding excessive or premature specialisation. 

Certain aspects that are common to all programmes of 
technical and vocational education are dealt with in paragraph 9. 
Training of this kind must be considered not only from the point 
of view of its value for the individual as a worker, for the 
employer, or for the national economic system as a whole ; 
it must also be thought of as a means of helping the worker 
to organise his own life in an effective manner and to make his 
individual contribution to the progress of society and culture. 
The text therefore recommends that, in technical and vocational 
education of all grades, subjects of general educational value 
and subjects relating to social questions should be included 
in the curricula for full-time courses and, so far as the time 
available permits, for part-time courses ; it also provides that 
the curricula should include courses in domestic subjects, 
attendance at which might be either compulsory or optional 
according to circumstances. The Committee had before it an 
amendment proposing to delete the reference to courses in 
domestic subjects, which, it was suggested, were of interest 
for girls only. On the other hand, it was pointed out that several 
Governments had expressly indicated that courses in domestic 
subjects should be available for boys also, although attendance 
might not be made compulsory for them. The amendment 
was therefore withdrawn. 

Paragraph 10 deals with the special problems concerning 
the technical and vocational training of women, and more 
particularly with the granting of equal rights of admission to 
all institutions for technical and vocational training and the 
establishment of an adequate number of schools for the occupa- 
tions in which women principally engage. 

The methods of vocational training may be divided into 
two main groups : full-time training in a school before the pupil 
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takes up his employment, or training in a workshop combined 
with part-time education. The text submitted by the Office 
for paragraph 11 was based on the principle that these two 
methods are by no means mutually exclusive but should be 
considered as supplementing each other. Consequently it did 
not recommend that any choice should be made between them ; 
it simply mentioned the occupational, technical, local and other 
conditions which should be taken into account in each case. 

It pointed out in particular that practical training should 
be given in surroundings as similar as possible to those of an 
actual workshop, and that where circumstances permit it 
should be completed by periods of practical work in the work- 
shop. It also stated that where vocational training is given 
during employment it is desirable that separate workshops 
specially adapted for the purpose of giving training should be 
set up within the undertaking wherever its size and organisation 
make such an arrangement practicable. 

An amendment was submitted by the Brazilian Government 
member with a view to recommending that vocational training 
before employment is generally preferable to vocational training 
during employment. The Committee, however, upheld the 
view that it is not possible to consider the first method superior 
to the second regardless of circumstances, and adopted the 
Office’s text. 

Paragraph 12 deals with supplementary education and 
especially with the need for extending the possibilities of such 
education for adult workers. The original text prescribed 
that courses should as far as possible be held in establishments 
near the place of employment or close to the workers’ homes, 
that the curricula for these courses should be adjusted to the 
special requirements of different categories of workers and that 
the time spent in attending supplementary courses should be 
included in normal working hours wherever possible and in 
any case for apprentices and other young workers who are 
under an obligation to attend these courses. On this last clause 
an amendment was submitted by certain members who con- 
tended that the application of the provision would cause pro- 
duction to be disorganised and would lead to outside inter- 
ference in matters which in certain countries were dealt with 
in collective agreements. The Committee eventually decided 
to change this clause and to recommend merely that, in the 
case of apprentices and other young persons, the time spent 
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in attending supplementary classes should be included in the 
normal working hours, omitting any reference to other classes 
of workers. 

If technical and vocational education is to fulfil the imme- 
diate and the ultimate purpose for which it is intended and to 
meet the changing circumstances of economic life, there must 
be constant collaboration between all those concerned in its 
development. Provision for this is made in paragraph 14, which 
stipulates that local or regional advisory committees should 
be established and lays down the tasks which should be assigned 
to those committees in connection with the preparation of 
curricula and the regulation of working conditions both in 
technical and vocational schools and in undertakings. 

An amendment to withhold from these committees any power 
to deal with working conditions in undertakings was rejected ; 
it was pointed out that the committees were purely advisory. 

To offer opportunities for vocational training is not sufficient ; 
the parties concerned must make use of these opportunities 
and appreciate their value. Paragraph 15 deals with the measures 
that may be recommended to keep those concerned informed 
of the occupations for which training is provided, the conditions 
of training, the facilities granted to young persons for this 
purpose, and the possibilities of the different types of training. 
The paragraph also provides that primary and secondary 
schools, vocational guidance offices, public employment ex- 
changes, and technical and vocational educational institutions, 
should collaborate in furnishing this information. 

Paragraph 16 deals with certificates ; it originally provided 
that the qualifications required in examinations on termination 
of training or apprenticeship for any given occupation should 
be fixed uniformly, that the occupational organisations of 
employers or workers should collaborate in organising these 
examinations, and that persons of both sexes should have 
equal rights to obtain the same certificates and diplomas on 
completion of the same studies. 

The Committee decided to remove the reference to appren- 
ticeship from this paragraph and restrict it to vocational 
training. It was pointed out that examinations on termination 
of training should not be confused with examinations at the 
end of apprenticeship, and that it would be more appropriate 
to deal with the latter in connection with the Recommendation 
concerning the problems of apprenticeship in particular. 
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It was suggested in paragraph 17 that regional, national 
and international exchanges of students or apprentices who had 
completed their training should be organised so as to enable 
the young workers to acquire wider knowledge and experience. 
It was also laid down that the organisations of employers and 
workers should as far as possible collaborate in the organisation 
of these exchanges. 

In this case also the Committee decided to delete the refer- 
ence to apprentices and leave that question to the second draft 
Recommendation. It also made the text somewhat more elastic 
so as to give latitude to countries in organising these exchanges. 

Paragraphs 18, 19, and 20, deal with the methods of recruit- 
ing the teaching staff, the qualifications they should possess, 
the methods of improving their qualifications and keeping their 
knowledge up to date (contact between undertakings and 
. teachers responsible for practical training, holiday courses, 
travelling scholarships, special leave with or without pay, etc.), 
and the co-operation which should exist between employers 
and educational authorities for the appointment of persons em- 
ployed in industry and commerce as part-time teachers of special 
subjects. 


Apprenticeship 


When the Committee proceeded to consider the draft 
Recommendation prepared by the Office on the subject of 
apprenticeship, the British employers’ member intimated that 
in his personal capacity he proposed to abstain from taking 
part in the proceedings of the Committee in regard to the 
consideration of the draft Recommendation because, in his 
opinion, it was implied throughout that Recommendation that 
the State or a public body should have some measure of direct 
control over apprenticeship. He could not admit the desirability 
or necessity of State or other interference or control in a matter 
which in Great Britain was settled in the ordinary course by 
the custom and practice prevailing in each industry. 

The British Government member also made a statement 
to the Committee concerning the method of regulation proposed 
in the draft text. The British Government fully appreciated 
the desirability of securing proper conditions for apprentices, 
but it considered that any Government which accepted a 
Recommendation on the lines of the draft would’ be under an 
obligation to take some part—more or less direct—in fixing 
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and exercising control over the conditions under which appren- 
tices were engaged and worked. In Great Britain the author- 
ities had deliberately refrained from intervening in the settle- 
ment of conditions relating to apprenticeship, which they 
considered to be a matter to be arranged directly between the 
employer and the apprentice or the apprentice’s parent or 
guardian. Having regard to the different circumstances, tradi- 
tions, and customs, in the various countries the British Govern- 
ment thought that it was difficult to visualise uniform rules 
governing apprenticeship. It therefore suggested that instead 
of formulating a Recommendation on the subject the Conference 
should have an open discussion, the results of which might 
be issued in a full report for the information of Governments, 
employers, and workers, in the various countries. 

The workers’ members opposed this suggestion, asserting 
that international regulations were necessary and desirable 
for all countries and that in any case the Office’s draft did 
not seek to impose any particular system for the regulation 
of apprenticeship but set out certain essential principles which 
could be enforced in all countries by the methods which usually 
obtained in each of them. A number of Government members 
also opposed the suggestion, and the Committee finally decided 
by 72 votes to 41 to proceed to study the draft text submitted 
to it. 

Paragraph 1 contains a definition indicating the meaning 
to be attached to the term “ apprenticeship ’ throughout the 
text of the Recommendation. The employers’ members sub- 
mitted an amendment to delete this definition on the ground 
that apprenticeship systems differ greatly from country to 
country, but their proposal was rejected. 

Paragraph 2 advocates the adoption by all countries of 
measures to make apprenticeship as effective as possible in 
occupations in which this system of training seems necessary. 
It provides that these occupations should be designated in 
each country, regard being had to the degree of skill and the 
length of the period of practical training required. After laying 
down the principle, the paragraph goes on to indicate the 
form which might be taken by the measures concerning appren- 
ticeship. It suggests that these measures might be taken by 
laws and regulations, or by decisions of the public authorities 
entrusted with the control of apprenticeship, or in virtue of 
collective agreements, or by a combination of these methods. 
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The Recommendation leaves Governments entirely free to 
select whichever of the methods described appears most effective 
in the light of local or occupational conditions or customs. 
An amendment was moved by the employers’ members to delete 
the clause concerning the designation of the occupations in 
which apprenticeship should be considered necessary in every 
country, and the view was expressed that such designation is 
impracticable. On the other hand it was pointed out that 
clauses of that kind already exist in a large number of national 
apprenticeship regulations, and the amendment was rejected. 

Paragraph 3 enumerates the questions which should be 
dealt with by the measures for securing effective apprenticeship. 
The first sub-paragraph states that these measures should 
make provision in respect of the technical and other qualifi- 
cations required of employers in order to take and train appren- 
tices, the conditions governing the entry of young persons into 
apprenticeship, and the mutual rights and obligations of the 
employer and the apprentice. In connection with the first 
of these measures it was pointed out that there was no suggestion 
of requiring employers to undergo a test, but that the existing 
apprenticeship regulations in a number of countries required 
that, before taking apprentices, employers should furnish 
certain documents showing that they possessed the necessary 
qualifications for ensuring adequate training. 

The second sub-paragraph enumerates the points which 
should be dealt with in the regulations concerning apprentice- 
ship ; these include the conditions of age, education, physical 
and mental aptitude, etc., to be fulfilled by young persons in 
order to become apprentices, the formalities concerning the 
registration of apprentices, the control of their number, the 
transfer of apprentices from one establishment to another, 
the duration of apprenticeship, the organisation of examinations 
and the granting of certificates on expiry of the period of 
apprenticeship, the appointment of authorities to supervise 
apprenticeship from the point of view of the enforcement of the 
regulations and the efficiency of the training, the form and 
registration of apprenticeship contracts, the method of fixing 
the various allowances payable to the apprentices, and in 
particular the conditions for the payment of remuneration 
during periods of sickness and holidays with pay. 

An amendment was submitted by the employers’ members 
for the deletion of the clause concerning control of the number 
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of apprentices. After a long discussion in the course of which 
it was pointed out that the Office’s text did not propose control 
of the number of apprentices as a measure to be applied generally 
or strictly, but only recommended it in certain circumstances, 
the amendment was rejected. 

The provision concerning the appointment of authorities 
responsible for exercising supervision over apprenticeship 
also gave rise to a long discussion, an amendment having been 
submitted to delete this clause. Some of those who moved the 
amendment stated that they were by no means opposed to 
the principle of supervision, but they wished it to be clearly 
understood that the authorities responsible for this supervision 
might, for instance, be the labour inspectorate or other officials. 
They were apprehensive that the Office’s text might be taken as 
referring to bodies more or less autonomous in character which 
would intervene between the official supervisory authorities 
and the undertakings concerned. In order to take account of 
this view, it was decided to simplify the text submitted by the 
Office by referring only to the principle and object of the super- 
vision to be exercised and refraining from any mention of the 
bodies which may be entrusted with that function. The amend- 
ment was then withdrawn, and the new text was adopted 
without opposition. 

The Committee decided, in accordance with a proposal 
made by the employers’ members, to group together in a separate 
clause, sub-paragraph 4, the provisions concerning the allow- 
ances of various kinds and the holidays with pay to which 
apprentices might be entitled ; it decided at the same time to 
redraft the provisions and stipulate (1) that provision should 
be made in the contract of apprenticeship as to how any 
remuneration due to the apprentice, whether in cash or in kind, 
or other allowance should be determined and as to the scale 
of increase in remuneration during the course of the apprentice- 
ship, and (2) that where there are no laws or regulations upon 
the subject, or the laws or regulations do not apply to appren- 
tices, provision should be made in the contract of appren- 
ticeship in respect of the payment during sickness of the 
remuneration mentioned above, and in respect of holidays with 
pay. 

Paragraph 5 advocates that the parties concerned in appren- 
ticeship, and more particularly the organisations of employers 
and workers, should collaborate with the authorities responsible 
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for the supervision of apprenticeship. This text was adopted in 
accordance with an amendment submitted by the French 
employers’ member, who pointed out that the Office’s text 
might be interpreted as implying direct participation of employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organisations with the authorities responsible 
for supervision. While collaboration seemed highly desirable, 
direct participation in supervision might not be conducive 
to the promotion of apprenticeship, and he therefore proposed 
that the draft should recommend only the former method. 
The Committee also decided to add to the Recommendation 
a new paragraph to the effect that it did not apply to the 
apprenticeship of seamen. 


Discussion in the Plenary Sitting 


In the plenary sitting no amendments were put forward 
to the draft texts submitted by the Committee. The employers’ 
representative, however, made a statement explaining that, 
while all the members of his group would have liked to vote 
in favour of the Recommendations in order to show their 
interest in the question of technical education, some of them 
would regretfully be compelled to abstain from voting because 
several amendments submitted by the employers in the Commit- 
tee and considered by them as being of great importance had 
not been accepted. For instance, the employers thought it 
dangerous to commit themselves to certain methods of assisting 
pupils on vocational and technical schools by stating in the 
Recommendation that this assistance should be given in the 
form of free meals, working clothes, and tools, etc. The employ- 
ers also thought that if the time spent in attending supplemen- 
tary courses was to be included in normal working hours this 
might cause production to be disorganised and might lead to 
outside interference in questions which in some countries were 
dealt with in collective agreements. Finally, the employers 
could not accept the proposal that the advisory bodies men- 
tioned in paragraph 14 of the Recommendation concerning 
vocational training should be called upon to advise the 
authorities as to the conditions of employment of young persons 
receiving vocational training in undertakings. He added 
that the rejection of the amendments submitted on these 
points would oblige several of the employers to abstain from 
taking part in the final vote, because they did not wish 
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to commit themselves by an affirmative vote to supporting the 
enforcement of the provisions in question. 

The Workers’ Delegates of Belgium and Cuba expressed 
their wholehearted support for the proposed texts. The repre- 
sentative of the Brazilian Government, while supporting the 
Recommendations, referred to an amendment submitted in 
the Committee by his Government to the effect that training 
in a school should be preferred to training in an undertaking. 
As this amendment had not been adopted, he was obliged to 
make a reservation on the point, because the whole organisation 
of technical and vocational education in Brazil was based on 
the principle contained in that amendment. 

With regard to the Recommendation concerning apprentice- 
ship, the representative of the Australian Government pointed 
out that, while he was voting for the proposed text, he must 
make reservations because of the constitutional difficulties that 
might arise in applying the Recommendation in his country, 
as the problems with which it dealt fell within the competence 
of the separate States of the Commonwealth. 


Adoption by the Conference 


When the final vote was taken the Recommendation con- 
cerning technical and vocational education and the Recommen- 
dation concerning apprenticeship were both adopted by 110 
votes without opposition. 


REGULATION OF CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT OF INDIGENOUS 
WoRKERS 


For the purpose of the discussion of this question the Office 
had prepared, on the basis of the replies to a questionnaire drawn 
up in accordance with the decisions of the 1988 Session of the 
Conference, the texts of (1) a Draft Convention concerning the 
regulation of written contracts of employment, (2) a Recommen- 
dation concerning the maximum length of written contracts, 
(3) a Draft Convention concerning penal sanctions for breaches 
of contract of employment by indigenous workers, which was 
intended to apply both to written contracts and to others, and 
(4) a Recommendation concerning labour inspectorates for 
indigenous workers. 

In accordance with the usual procedure, these texts were 
referred to a Committee, which consisted of 20 members 
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(10 Government members, 5 employers, and 5 workers), using 
the Riddell system of voting. The Committee elected as its 
Chairman Mr. Feldmans, Government Delegate of Latvia, 
as Vice-Chairmen Mr. Le Neveu, French employers’ adviser, 
and Mr. Kupers, Netherlands Workers’ Delegate, and as Reporter 
Mr. Wauters, Belgian Government Delegate. 


Regulation of Written Contracts of Employment 


The proposed Draft Convention on this question covered 
the following points: scope and definition; determination 
of cases in which contracts must necessarily be in writing ; 
items to be included in every contract ; administrative super- 
vision of the conclusion of contracts; medical examination 
before conclusion of contract ; special provisions for the engage- 
ment by contract of non-adult workers; maximum length of 
contract ; transfer of the contract from one employer to another ; 
termination of the contract ; repatriation of the worker on the 
termination of the contract ; travelling conditions of repatriated 
workers ; re-engagement contracts ; and measures for making 
known the statutory provisions concerning contracts. 

The definitions of the terms “ worker” and “employer ” 
in the first Article of the draft text were reproduced from the 
Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention of 1936. The 
first of these definitions was adopted without discussion, but on 
the second the Committee adopted an amendment to include 
public undertakings in the scope of the future Convention. 
A third definition, of a purely formal nature, of the term “ con- 
tract ’’ gave rise to remarks as to the form in which a worker 
should signify his acceptance of a contract ; this discussion led 
to the introduction of additional provisions in Articles 3 and 6 
of the draft text. 

What is implied by the term “contract of employment ”’ 
is really defined in Article 2 of the draft text, which was adopted 
without modification by the Committee ; it was pointed out, 
however, that the term should be interpreted widely enough 
to apply where necessary to certain categories of non-manual 
workers, such as foremen. 

The Office’s text went on to define the scope of the Conven- 
tion, excluding contracts of apprenticeship and providing 
for the possibility of excluding contracts entered into with 
indigenous employers who do not employ more than a limited 
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number of workers. The Committee accepted the exclusion of 
apprenticeship contracts. It also retained the possibility of 
making an exception for small indigenous employers, but pointed 
out that in taking a decision in this matter the competent 
authority should be entitled to take account not only of the 
number of workers employed but also of any other criterion 
which might be thought preferable. The Committee decided also 
to give power to the competent authority to exclude from the 
application of the Convention certain contracts for agricultural 
employment by which the only or the principal remuneration 
granted to the worker was the occupancy or use of land belong- 
ing to his employer. Contracts of this kind should be considered 
as actual contracts of employment, but the Committee thought 
the position in certain countries would make it extremely 
difficult in practice to insist that such contracts should be drawn 
up in writing. 

The Committee went on to consider the clause proposed 
by the Office whereby every contract of employment should 
be drawn up in writing if made for a period of or exceeding six 
months or if it stipulated conditions of employment differing 
materially from those customary in the district. The Committee 
accepted this dual principle after rejecting an amendment 
proposing that the national authority should be left free to fix 
the period beyond which contracts should be required to be 
in writing. The same Article of the draft text prescribed the 
rights of workers in cases where a contract required to be in 
writing is not made in writing. There was quite a long discussion 
on this question, but it was the legal form rather than the prin- 
ciple which gave rise to doubts. The text finally adopted by 
the Committee confirms the rights of workers in the circumstan- 
ces mentioned. The Committee added to the same Article a 
clause stating that the method by which the worker should 
indicate his assent to the contract must be prescribed by the 
regulations. 

No substantial amendment was made to the provisions of 
the draft text which stipulated that in the absence of an express 
provision no contract should be deemed to be binding on the 
family or dependants of the worker and that the employer should 
be responsible for the performance of any contract made by a 
person acting as his agent. The following Article, enumerating 
the particulars to be included in every contract, was also adopted 
without substantial change. 
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The draft text went on to prescribe a system for the admi- 
nistrative supervision of contracts which may be summed up 
in the following provisions: attestation of the contract by a 
public officer, who must satisfy himself that the statutory 
provisions have been complied with ; registration of the contract 
by the competent authority ; and issue to the worker of a copy 
of the contract or of some equivalent document or token. 
The whole of this system was accepted by the Committee, which 
merely supplemented it by introducing clauses defining the 
rights of workers in cases where attestation is refused or omitted. 
The Committee also accepted the system proposed for medical 
examination of workers being engaged by contract. It adopted 
an amendment, however, prescribing that the medical examina- 
tion might be dispensed with in the case of agricultural workers 
employed in the vicinity of their homes. 

At this point in the draft text there was a special clause 
concerning the engagement of non-adult workers by contract. 
It stipulated that a contract should not be binding upon a non- 
adult worker whose apparent age was less than a minimum to be 
prescribed by the regulations, and further that a contract 
should not be binding upon a non-adult worker whose apparent 
age exceeded the minimum but was less than a higher age to be 
prescribed by the regulations, unless the contract was for 
employment which would not be injurious to the moral or 
physical development of non-adults. The Committee accepted 
these points in full, but altered the wording so as to make the 
provisions more imperative. 

On the very important question of the maximum length 
of contracts, the Office had concluded from the replies of Govern- 
ments to the questionnaire that all it could do was to propose 
a very brief clause to the effect that the maximum period of 
service should be prescribed by national regulations. The 
Office had felt obliged, however, to supplement this very general 
rule by certain more detailed principles which were included 
in a supplementary draft Recommendation. Several attempts 
made in the course of the work of the Committee to insert these 
provisions in the draft text of the Convention itself were rejected, 
since the majority of the members thought that the national 
authorities were in a better position to know what actual 
maximum period should be prescribed for contracts. An amend- 
ment to introduce in the same Article of the draft text a provision 
concerning holidays with pay was accepted by the Committee. 
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The following Articles of the draft text concerned the 
provisions governing the transfer of a contract from one employer 
to another, the termination of contracts, and the re-engagement 
of workers. All these were adopted without any substantial 
modification. 

A long discussion took place, however, on the question of 
the termination of contracts. The Office’s text proposed first 
of all that a contract should be terminated by the expiry of the 
term for which it was made or by the death of the worker ; 
it then enumerated the other possible cases in which a contract 
might be terminated under four heads: (1) because of the 
inability of the parties to fulfil the contract ; (2) by mutual 
agreement ; (3) at the request of either party; (4) in other 
cases to be prescribed in national regulations. The Committee 
had before it an important amendment to simplify the Office text 
by arranging the different cases of termination more systema- 
tically and also omitting certain clauses which already existed 
elsewhere in the draft text or which it seemed should normally 
be prescribed by national regulations. The Committee feared, 
however, that if certain clauses were deleted, even though they 
existed elsewhere, the force of this particular Article would be 
weakened. It therefore retained the text suggested by the 
Office. It decided, however, to make a separate Article dealing 
with the cases in which contracts were terminated by the expiry 
of the term for which they were made or by the death of the 
worker. It also made clear, at the request of the Indian Govern- 
ment member, that termination at the request of one of the 
parties should be held to cover cases of termination on account 
of ill-treatment of the worker by the employer. 

The clauses concerning the termination of contracts were 
naturally followed in the draft text by clauses concerning the 
repatriation of workers. These clauses enumerated the circum- 
stances in which the worker should be entitled to repatriation 
to his place of origin or his place of engagement at the employer’s 
expense, with the same right for his family. The Committee 
made only a few slight drafting changes in this text. It also 
accepted, subject to similar slight changes, the following Article 
stipulating the circumstances in which the competent authority 
might release the employer from liability for repatriation. 
One of the exceptions contained in the draft text was intended 
to meet the special case of South Africa, in which the customary 
method of dealing with the cost of repatriation differs from the 
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practice in other territories. It had therefore been laid down 
that “in the case of a contract for employment in the home 
territory of a Member of the Organisation” the employer 
might be exempt from liability for repatriation expenses if, 
in fixing the rates of wages, proper allowance had been made 
for the payment of repatriation expenses by the worker. A 
member of the Committee pointed out that it would be an 
advantage in any territory if the worker received a wage suffi- 
cient to enable him to meet his own repatriation expenses. 
The Committee therefore adopted an amendment to delete 
the words “a contract for employment in the home territory 
of the Member of the Organisation’’, so that the proposed 
exemption is no longer subject to any geographical limitation. 

The following clauses of the draft text, dealing respectively 
with the material arrangements for the return journey of 
workers and the minimum length of re-engagement contracts, 
were adopted unchanged. The Committee also accepted the 
proposal put before it concerning the preparation by the com- 
petent authorities of concise summaries of the regulations 
relating to contracts, which should be made available to em- 
ployers and workers. This clause was supplemented by a 
stipulation making it compulsory for the employer in certain 
circumstances to post up in conspicuous places summaries of 
the regulations in a language known to the workers. 

There was no Article in the proposed Draft Convention 
concerning the sharing of responsibility between the two 
authorities concerned when the ‘contract was entered into in 
one country for work to be performed in a territory under a 
different administration. The Office considered this question 
of such importance that it thought fit in the blue report to 
propose certain provisions on the subject, indicating in some 
detail the respective duties of the two administrations concerned. 
These provisions for securing compliance with the various 
requirements of the Convention were adopted without any 
substantial amendment. 

The last two Articles of the draft text referred to the pro- 
cedure for enforcement of the Convention, and were adopted 
without discussion. The first of these indicated the measures 
for giving effect to Article 35 of the Constitution of the Organis- 
ation, and the other concerned the maintenance of rights or 
obligations arising out of contracts concluded before the denun- 
ciation of the Convention by any State. The Committee decided 
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also to cover the case of contracts concluded before the Con- 
vention came into force, and a new paragraph was added for 


this purpose. 
The Committee adopted the draft text as a whole by 19 


votes to 8. 


Maximum Length of Written Contracts of Employment 


The Committee went on to discuss the proposed Recom- 
mendation concerning the maximum length of written contracts. 
It was mentioned above that a proposal to include the clauses 
of this Recommendation in the Convention had been rejected. 
The draft text first laid down the general principle that the 
maximum length of written contracts should be as short as 
possible, and went on to propose certain criteria for the guidance 
of Governments, such as the distance of the place of employ- 
ment from the place of engagement, the nature of the journey, 
and the question whether the workers are accompanied by 
their families or separated from them. The draft text recom- 
mended, in the light of these criteria, various maximum periods 
of service, ranging from 12 months to three years. Several 
amendments were submitted, and the Committee eventually 


retained the general principle, deleted the section concerning 
the various criteria, and retained the clauses suggesting the 
actual periods of service. It also adopted an amendment 
recommending that the worker should be entitled to a holiday 
with pay of not less than one week when his period of service 
is 12 months or over. 


Penal Sanctions for Breaches of Contract 


The proposed Draft Convention concerning penal sanctions 
for breaches of contract of employment by indigenous workers 
made provision for the gradual abolition, as rapidly as possible, 
of all penal sanctions for certain types of breaches of contract 
enumerated in Article 1, and the immediate abolition of penal 
sanctions in the case of non-adult workers. 

The general discussion in the Committee brought out three 
trends of opinion on this question. Certain members, including 
the Australian and South African Government members and 
the French employers’ member, were opposed even to the gradual 
abolition of these sanctions; others, including the Belgian, 
British and French Government members, were in favour of 
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their abolition, provided it was progressive; a third group 
supported the suggestion of the Indian Government member, 
who advocated the immediate abolition of the system of penal 
sanctions and submitted an amendment in this sense. 

After hearing these general statements, the Committee 
went on to consider the draft text. Article 1, which proposed 
a combined definition of the three terms “ contract ”’, “ work- 
er’, and “employer”, together with a definition of the 
“ breaches of contract ’’ to be covered by the Draft Convention, 
was adopted by the Committee without amendment, except 
that the words “any public authority ’’ were added to the 
definition of the term “employer ’’, as had been done in the 
corresponding definition in the first Draft Convention. 

Article 2 laid down the principle of the gradual abolition 
of penal sanctions and their immediate abolition in the case 
of non-adults. The discussion of the amendment of the Indian 
Government member mentioned above produced a repetition 
of the general discussion between the advocates and opponents 
of penal sanctions. During that discussion the workers’ members 
on the Committee divided into two groups: one group followed 
the British workers’ member in considering solely the moral 
aspect of the question, and therefore favouring the immediate 
aboiition of penal sanctions; the other took the view of the 
Netherlands workers’ member that it was more expedient 
from the point of view of ratification to accept the Office’s 
text, which being moderate in its terms and allowing a consider- © 
able time limit had more chance of being accepted by the 
Governments of colonial Powers. The amendment proposing 
the immediate abolition of penal sanctions was rejected by 
14 votes to 4, and Article 2 of the draft text was adopted un- 
changed by 17 votes. 

The Committee went on to discuss the “ standard clauses ”’, 
in which it made two important amendments. The first of 
these provides that the Convention shall come into force only 
when it has been ratified by two States Members directly 
affected by the provisions of the text. The second provides 
that the Governing Body shall present a report to the Confer- 
ence, which shall consider the possibility of revision of the 
Convention, after a period of five years. The usual standard 
clause provides for a period of ten years. 

The proposed Draft Convention as a whole was then adopted 
by 17 votes to 8. 
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Labour Inspectorates for Indigenous Workers 


The Committee adopted without discussion, by 18 votes 
without opposition, the proposed Recommendation suggesting 
that States Members should establish labour inspection services 
in any territories where such services did not already exist. 


Discussion in the Plenary Sitting 


In the plenary sitting the various texts were submitted 
to the Conference by the Reporter, who stressed the moderation 
of the wording, and referred to the lofty terms in which King 
Leopold III, while Duke of Brabant, affirmed his conviction 
before the Belgian Senate in 1933 that the indigenous worker 
was the basic factor in the wealth of colonial territories, and 
that the improvement of his moral and material conditions 
of life was the most important task to be carried out by the 
colonial Powers in Africa. Certain general statements were 
then made, including one by the Belgian employers’ adviser 
on behalf of the employers’ group. On the question of penal 
sanctions, a number of speeches were made reflecting the same 
attitudes on the question of principle as had been expressed in 
the Committee. The Indian Government Delegate, although 
he did not wish to submit afresh his amendment in favour of the 
immediate abolition of penal sanctions, pointed out that 
experience in India had shown that the various arguments 
put forward in favour of penal sanctions were quite unfounded. 
The British Government member explained the reasons of 
political expediency in favour of accepting the moderate pro- 
posals contained in the draft text. The point of view of the 
workers was explained by the Netherlands workers’ adviser, 
and in a more aggressive form by the Indian Workers’ Delegate, 
who criticised the Western democracies for hesitating to abolish 
penal sanctions immediately, and thus abandoning in their 
colonial’ administration the spirit of liberalism which they 
followed in their internal policy. 

The Conference then had to vote on the various texts. 
The South African Government Delegate submitted an amend- 
ment to Article 3 of the proposed Draft Convention concerning 
written contracts of employment; the amendment proposed 
that contracts of employment should necessarily be in writing 
if concluded for a period of twelve months, instead of six as 
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suggested in the text. This proposal was rejected by 51 votes 
to 11. 

The Conference then adopted the two proposed Draft 
Conventions and the two proposed Recommendations as sub- 
mitted by the Committee, and referred them to the Drafting 
Committee. 

When the final vote came to be taken, a statement was made 
before the Conference by the Government Delegate of Venezuela 
indicating that he intended to vote in favour of the Convention 
concerning the regulation of written contracts of employment, 
but that he was obliged to make a reservation as to the con- 
ditions under which his Government might apply it to the 
Indians of America; a similar statement was made by the 
Government Delegate of the Argentine Republic. The Govern- 
ment Delegate of the United States stated that he would vote 
in favour of the Convention, although his country was not 
directly affected by the provisions it contained. 


Adoption by the Conference 


The proposed Draft Convention concerning the regulation 
of written contracts of employment of indigenous workers 
was adopted by 101 votes without opposition. The Recommend- 
ation concerning the maximum length of written contracts of 
employment was adopted by 94 votes to 16. When a vote was 
to be taken on the proposed Draft Convention concerning penal 
sanctions, the French Government Delegate drew attention to 
the liberal provisions of French colonial legislation on this 
matter, and indicated his intention of voting in favour of the 
Draft Convention. It was adopted by 95 votes to 22. Finally, 
the Recommendation concerning labour inspectorates for 
indigenous workers was adopted by 94 votes to 2. 


RECRUITING, PLACING, AND CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 
(EQUALITY OF TREATMENT), OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


This was the first occasion on which the Conference con- 
sidered draft international regulations on a question relating 
to migration, and it is of particular interest to note that, in 
spite of the controversial nature of the problem, the discussions 
were of a very harmonious nature and a Draft Convention 
and two Recommendations were adopted without opposition. 
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The Committee set up by the Conference, in accordance 
with the Riddell-Tzaut system, to study this question consisted 
of 42 members (18 Government members, 12 employers’ mem- 
bers, and 12 workers’ members). The Chairman was Mr. Phocas, 
Greek Government Delegate, the Vice-Chairmen were Mr. 
Jastrzebowski, Polish Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Koscinski, 
Polish workers’ technical adviser, and the Reporter was Mr. 
Verwey, Netherlands Government technical adviser. 

Broadly speaking, the proposed Draft Convention prepared 
by the International Labour Office dealt with certain general 
principles relating to information and assistance for migrants, 
the regulation of recruitment, introduction and placing oper- 
ations, and equality of treatment for foreign and national 
workers ; the first draft Recommendation dealt with methods 
of applying these principles and with certain problems which 
did not seem to be ripe for inclusion in a Convention; and 
the second draft Recommendation dealt with interstate co- 
operation concerning the recruitment, placing, and condi- 
tions of labour, of migrant workers. In the course of the proceed- 
ings the scope of the Draft Convention was widened consider- 
ably by the inclusion of provisions on matters which the Office 


had proposed should be inserted in the first Recommendation. 

The regulations, as adopted, do not deal with the volume 
of migration ; they are not intended either to increase or decrease 
the number of migrants; their object is to ensure that when 
migration occurs certain steps shall be taken to safeguard the 
interests both of the migrants and of the countries concerned. 


Draft Convention 


At the outset a question was asked as to the classes of 
migrants covered by the texts submitted, and it was explained 
that they varied somewhat according to the subject matter 
of each Article or paragreph. Certain classes of migrants are, 
however, specifically excluded—namely, those migrating within 
the territory or territories of a particular State, frontier workers 
who live in one country and work in another, seamen, and 
indigenous workers. The question of political refugees was 
also mentioned. Refugees are included in so far as the provisions 
of the Convention or Recommendations apply to them. It is, 
however, clear that certain provisions, such as those concerning 
recruitment, introduction and placing operations, would not 
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normally apply to them since they are not generally recruited, 
while the provisions relating to equality of treatment would 
apply only if the refugees were granted permission to work. 


Information and Assistance. 


Article 1 provides that each Government which ratifies 
the Convention shall enact and enforce penalties for the repres- 
sion of misleading propaganda and, generally speaking, of any 
propaganda which is contrary to national laws or regulations, 
and shall supervise all forms of publicity relating to employ- 
ment offered to migrants. By Article 2 each Government 
undertakes to satisfy itself that a service to supply information 
and give assistance to migrants is maintained either by the 
authorities themselves or by approved voluntary organisations 
under the supervision of the authorities. These two Articles 
apply to all migrants, except those specifically excluded from 
the scope of the Draft Convention. 


Recruitment, Introduction, and Placing. 


Article 3 concerns the regulation of recruitment, introduction 
and placing operations and applies therefore not to all migrants 
but only to such migrants as are recruited—that is to say, 
are engaged before their departure on behalf of an employer 
in another country or are given an undertaking that they will 
‘be provided with employment in another country. The Office 
had proposed that the right to engage in recruitment, introduc- 
tion and placing operations should be restricted to public 
bodies of the country concerned, public bodies of another 
country authorised to operate by an agreement between the 
two Governments, any body established in accordance with the 
terms of an international instrument, the prospective employer 
or a person in his service acting on his behalf, and private 
employment agencies not conducted with a view to profit ; 
that employers and their agents and private employment 
agencies should require an authorisation from the authorities 
of the country in which they carry on their work; and that 
those authorities should supervise the activities of the bodies 
and persons to whom authorisations have been issued. Several 
points arose on this Article. The British employers’ member 
wished to make it clear that the recruitment operations which 
were to be the subject of regulation under the Convention 
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should not include the transport of the migrants; this was 
agreed to. The Netherlands Government member proposed 
that the right to engage in the operations referred to should 
be extended to profit-making agencies provided with a special 
licence from the public authorities, but this was rejected by 
48 votes to 22. Finally, certain drafting changes were intro- 
duced in order to make it clear that prior authorisation should 
not be required in every case in which migrants are recruited 
or placed on a very small scale and for purely temporary employ- 
ment ; according to the text of the Article as finally adopted, 
authorisations are required only in such cases and under such 
conditions as may be prescribed by national laws or regulations 
or by agreement between the two countries concerned. 


Treatment of Foreigners. 


Article 4, as proposed by the Office, dealt with the question 
of the treatment of foreigners. It was suggested that Govern- 
ments should, subject to reciprocity, apply to foreigners treat- 
ment no less favourable than that which they apply to their 
own nationals with respect to conditions of work, the right 
to be a member of a trade union, employment taxes, dues, or 
contributions, and legal proceedings relating to contracts of 
employment; and that foreigners authorised to reside in a 
country with a view to employment and the members of their 
families should, subject to reciprocity, be admitted to employ- 
ment in the same conditions as nationals, except (1) in cases 
in which their admission to the country or their permit to reside 
there was accompanied by precise written stipulations concern- 
ing the employment in question and the period at the end of 
which the foreigners would have to leave the country, and 
(2) in the case of employment in a public administration or in 
an undertaking or area in which, for reasons of national security, 
nationals alone are admitted to employment. 

This Article gave rise to a long discussion. Several members 
thought that any reference to reciprocity was a backward 
step, and the drafting was modified to make it quite clear 
that full equality without condition of reciprocity was also 
consistent with the Article. Moreover, it was pointed out that 
the draft Recommendation which the Committee would have 
to consider at a later stage included a paragraph recommending 
that equality of treatment as laid down in the Convention 
should, as far as possible, be applied to all foreigners; this 
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paragraph was ultimately adopted. The reference to employ- 
ment taxes, dues, or contributions, was restricted to those 
payable by the employed person, it being considered that such 
payments alone affected the remuneration of the foreign worker 
as compared with that of a national. The first part of the 
Article was then adopted and ultimately became Article 6 of 
the Draft Convention. 

With regard to the question of admission to employment, 
the Government members of several immigration countries 
wished to make equality of treatment apply only within the 
limit of numerical restrictions to which the employment of 
foreign labour may be subject. This was strongly opposed by the 
Polish Government member and other members on the ground 
that the Convention would, in that case, recognise restrictions 
which they considered excessive. On the other hand, many mem- 
bers thought that the Office’s text itself was not sufficiently clear 
and proposed to define in more precise terms the exceptions pro- 
vided for. Various other amendments were proposed, and ultima- 
tely the whole matter was referred to a sub-committee which, 
however, failed to agree on a text and proposed in consequence 
that the paragraph relating to admission to employment be 
deleted from the Draft Convention. It suggested that the ques- 
tion should be dealt with in the Recommendation. This was 
agreed to, and in the text of the Recommendation finally 
adopted the Conference recommends (1) that foreigners autho- 
rised to reside in a country with a view to employment and the 
members of their families should, as far as possible, be admitted 
to employment in the same conditions as nationals, and (2) that 
in countries in which the employment of foreigners is subject 
to restrictions those restrictions should, as far as possible, cease 
to be applied to persons who have regularly resided in the country 
for a certain period (not exceeding five years as a rule), and 
should be waived without any condition as to length of residence 
in favour of the migrant’s wife and children authorised to 
accompany or join him. 

Some members expressed surprise that the Draft Conven- 
tion contained no reference to equality of treatment in respect 
of social insurance. It was explained that this question is 
already dealt with in a series of special Conventions on the 
various forms of social insurance and could not therefore be 
included in the Draft Convention now under consideration. 
It was, of course, recognised that the non-ratification of the 
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Conventions on social insurance by some Governments might 
be due to provisions other than those relating to the treatment 
of foreigners, and the Office had therefore included a paragraph 
in the draft Recommendation to the effect that Governments 
which have not ratified the Conventions on social insurance 
should grant to foreign employed persons and their survivors 
the treatment defined in those Conventions. It was also pointed 
out that in the draft Recommendation concerning interstate co- 
operation Governments were urged to conclude bilateral or mul- 
tilateral agreements on a number of questions, including the 
settlement of pension rights of migrants for employment under 
old-age, invalidity and survivors’ insurance schemes, if the main- 
tenance of such rights is not otherwise provided for between 
the States concerned. 

These texts were eventually adopted by the Committee, 
but the Hungarian Government member did not think they 
were quite adequate, and he proposed that an Article be inserted 
in the Draft Convention dealing with the repayment to foreign 
workers who have left the country of immigration of their 
contributions to old-age, invalidity and survivors’ insurance 
schemes, unless the maintenance of their rights has been pro- 
vided for between the States concerned. A long discussion 
took place, but it was not found possible to agree on a text 
which dealt satisfactorily with the case mentioned by the 
Hungarian member. As the question is a highly technical 
one and had not been included at the previous Session of the 
Conference in the list of points which formed the basis of the 
Questionnaire, the Committee thought that the Office should 
study it further and that the Governing Body might then 
consider the desirability of placing it on the agenda of the 
Conference. 


Contracts of Employment. 


The workers’ members proposed to transfer from the draft 
Recommendation to the Convention a provision to the effect 
that if a contract of employment is concluded between an 
employer and a migrant before the latter leaves the emigration 
country the Governments should require that contract to specify 
certain particulars concerning the duration of the contract, 
the date on which and the place at whieh the migrant is required 
to report, the method of meeting the travelling expenses, any 
deductions which the employer may make from wages or salary, 

2 
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the housing conditions, and any arrangements to ensure the 
maintenance of the migrant’s family in the country of origin. 
It was explained that this proposed Article would not create 
any obligation to conclude such a contract but would apply 
whenever such a contract was concluded. The proposal was 
adopted with the modification that it would apply only in 
cases in which a Government maintains a system of supervision 
over such contracts. This Article ultimately became Article 4 


of the Convention. 


Failure to Secure Employment. 


The Indian Government member proposed to transfer 
from the draft Recommendation to the Convention a provision 
to the effect that if a recruited migrant fails, for a reason for 
which he is not responsible, to secure the employment for which 
he has been recruited measures should be taken to ensure that 
he has the right to repatriation and that the cost of his return 
does not fall on him. In the course of the discussion this was 
somewhat modified. As adopted, the Article, which ultimately 
became Article 5, applies only to cases in which a recruited 
migrant fails to secure the employment for which he has been 
recruited or an equivalent employment, and the reference to 
the right to repatriation was deleted because it was felt to be 
impossible to define precisely the circumstances in which 
migrants would have such a right. 


Personal Effects and Tools. 


The workers’ members proposed to transfer from the draft 
Recommendation to the Convention a provision stating that 
the personal effects and tools belonging to recruited migrants 
should not be liable to customs duties in the immigration 
country, and that such effects and tools belonging to returning 
migrants who have retained the nationality of their country 
of origin should not be liable to customs duties in the latter 
country. This proposal was adopted and became Article 7. 


Recommendation Concerning Recruitment, Placing, 
and Conditions of Labour 
This Recommendation gave rise to comparatively little 


discussion. 
Paragraphs 1 and 2 deal respectively with definitions and 
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the duties of the information service provided for in the Con- 
vention. 

Paragraph 3 recommends that there should be a reasonable 
interval between the publication and the coming into force of any 
modification in the conditions on which emigration or immigra- 
tion or the employment of foreigners is permitted. The Workers’ 
members proposed that this be transferred to the Convention, but 
many members thought that it was not a suitable provision for a 
rigid undertaking on the part of Governments, and the work- 
ers’ members, while emphasising the importance they attached 
to this question, ultimately withdrew the proposal and agreed 
to the insertion of the paragraph in the Recommendation. 

Paragraph 4 urges that provision be made for the display 
of the texts of the principal measures referred to in the preceding 
paragraph at the places of departure, transit, and arrival. 

Paragraph 5, in its original form, proposed to recommend 
that when the volume of migration justifies it applications for 
the recruitment and introduction of migrant workers should 
be submitted in advance for examination and endorsement 
by the competent authorities of the emigration and immigra- 
tion countries and that before authorising the introduction of 
such workers the immigration country should ascertain whether 
there are no foreign workers already available to do the work 
in question. This was agreed to, but with a change (adopted 
by 24 votes to 18) by which the immigration country should 
ascertain not only whether there are no foreign workers available 
but whether there is not a sufficient number of capable workers 
available, whatever their nationality. 

Paragraphs 6 to 10 relate to the conditions on which autho- 
risations for the recruitment, introduction, or placing, of 
migrants should be granted ; the furnishing by the persons or 
bodies authorised to undertake such operations of guarantees 
for the payment of compensation to a migrant who has suffered 
damage through the fault of those persons or bodies ; the desira- 
bility of requiring an intermediary to have a written warrant 
from the employer on whose behalf he is acting ; the fixing of 
maximum scales of expenditure that may be charged to the 
migrant or his employer in respect of recruitment, introduction, 
placing, repatriation, or any other operations connected there- 
with, and the desirability that such expenditure should not as 
a rule be borne by the migrant and that any deductions from 
wages or salary made by the employer for this purpose should 
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be limited by law or regulation ; the examination of intending 
migrant workers in the neighbourhood of their homes by a 
representative of the immigration country responsible for satis- 
fying himself that they are eligible for admission into that 
country, and in the case of collective recruitment the presence 
of an expert official of the emigration country at the examination; 
and special facilities for members of a migrant’s family desiring 
to accompany or join him, in respect of permission to leave the 
emigration country and to enter and reside in the immigration 
country, a simplification of the administrative formalities, and 
a reduction in the payments required. 

Then come paragraphs 11 to 13 relating to the treatment 
of foreigners, which have already been referred to above in 
connection with the Draft Convention. These are followed by 
paragraph 14 dealing with supervision, either by a special 
inspection service or by labour inspectors or other officials 
specialising in this work, of the conditions of employment of 
immigrants in countries where the number of immigrants is — 
sufficiently large. 

Two final paragraphs (15 and 16) deal with the important 
question of repatriation. Paragraph 15 recommends that 
Governments should, as far as possible, refrain from removing 
regularly-admitted foreign workers on account of lack of 
means or the state of the employment market, and that if 
they should nevertheless feel obliged to do so certain specified 
safeguards should be adopted with a view to protecting the 
interests of the migrants. In this connection Governments 
are urged to take into account the length of time the migrants 
have been in the country and in no case to remove persons 
who have been there for more than five years ; and to satisfy 
themselves that the migrants have exhausted their rights to 
unemployment insurance benefit, that they have been given 
reasonable notice of departure, that suitable arrangements 
have been made for their transport, that the necessary arrange- 
ments have been made to ensure that they are treated in a 
humane manner, and that the costs of their return to their 
final destination will not fall on them. Paragraph 16 recommends 
that returning migrants who have retained the nationality of 
their country of origin should be admitted to the benefit of 
poor relief, unemployment relief, and any measures for promoting 
re-employment, by exempting them from the obligation to 
comply with the usual conditions as to previous residence or 
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employment in the country or place concerned. The workers’ 
members proposed that both paragraphs 15 and 16 should, 
with suitable drafting changes, be transferred to the Convention. 
Considerable opposition was shown to this course, however, 
and the workers’ members ultimately withdrew their proposal. 
The paragraphs were then agreed to without opposition for 
insertion in the Recommendation. 


Recommendation Concerning Interstate Co-operation 


Finally, the Committee adopted a Recommendation urging 
that the Governments of States between which the volume of 
migration is fairly considerable or between which collective 
migration takes place should supplement the measures taken 
to ensure the application of the Convention and Recommend- 
ation referred to above by concluding bilateral or plurilateral 
agreements dealing according to circumstances with a series 
of questions specified in the Recommendation. It is also 
suggested that Governments should co-operate in the practical 
solution of problems arising in connection with the recruit- 
ment, placing, and conditions of labour, of migrants, and 
certain methods of doing this, which might be found appropriate 


in varying circumstances, are recommended. 


Discussion in Full Conference 


When the report of the Committee was discussed in plenary 
sitting a number of general statements were made by Delegates. 

The Reporter, in presenting the texts, emphasised the fact 
that they were not intended to influence the volume of migration 
but to protect the interests of migrants and of the emigration 
and immigration countries when migration takes place. 

The Polish Government Delegate regretted that, while the 
proposals improved in some respects the present position of 
migrant workers, no satisfactory solution had been found for 
such important problems as equality of treatment regarding 
admission to employment, and repatriation. Nevertheless, he 
would vote in favour of the texts. 

The Colombian Government Delegate said that, in laying 
down the principle of reciprocity, the Convention fell short 
of the Colombian Constitution of 1986, which stated that 
aliens enjoyed the same civil rights as nationals. In granting 
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these rights they stipulated that aliens should not claim any 
special privilege such as, for example, having recourse to the 
diplomatic protection of their country of origin except in cases 
of injustice. It was in that spirit that the Colombian Govern- 
ment delegation would vote in favour of the texts. 

The Brazilian Government adviser supported the proposals 
before the Conference. In doing so he wished to point out that 
the more important immigration countries had imposed restric- 
tions which, however, did not lessen in any way the human 
dignity of the migrant workers and which did not infringe the 
fundamental principle of equality of treatment laid down by 
the Convention. 

The Argentine Government Delegate said that he would 
vote in favour of the proposals on the understanding that 
Article 5 of the Draft Convention did not impose on States 
any obligation to meet out of their own resources the costs 
of the return of disappointed migrants, or any special form of 
settling questions of responsibility in regard to a breach of 
contract apart from common-law procedure. Moreover, 
there were some points mentioned in the Recommendation on 
interstate co-operation, such as exchange rates for money 
transfers, and the settlement of pension rights of migrant 
workers under social insurance schemes, on which his Govern- 
ment could not undertake to follow in every circumstance the 
policy recommended. 

The French Government adviser pointed out the difficulties 
of migration problems in immigration countries, and especially 
in countries with large immigration movements. Thus, for 
instance, refugees would be covered by the Convention in so 
far as they were admitted to employment, and that was suffi- 
cient to show the serious nature of the problem in a country 
like France. The French Government delegation would vote 
for the proposals, realising the benefits which France derived 
from the presence of immigrants on its territory and the corres- 
ponding benefits derived by the immigrants themselves. 

The Australian Government Delegate said that he would 
abstain from voting on the proposals, which he considered 
were largely inapplicable to Australia, since immigration could 
be dealt with there on an individual basis. At the same time 
the Government of Australia would study the terms of the 
Draft Convention and Recommendations in order to determine 
whether, and if so the extent to which, their terms were applic- 
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able in any territory in which it was concerned in the exercise 
of a mandate. 

The Government Delegate of the United States declared 
that the proposals before the Conference were not applicable 
to his country. As, however, other countries considered them 
desirable, he would vote in favour of the Draft Convention. 

The Government Delegate of the Union of South Africa 
made a similar reservation, but announced his intention of 
voting in favour of the various texts submitted to the Con- 
ference. 


Final Votes 


The Draft Convention and the two Recommendations 
were all adopted without opposition, the former by 110 votes 
and the Recommendations by 103 and 107 votes respectively. 


Hours oF WorkK AND Rest PERIODS IN RoAap TRANSPORT 


In the light of the consultation of Governments on this 
question, the Office had prepared a blue report containing a 
proposed Draft Convention and a proposed Recommendation. 

The Conference referred this item on its agenda to a Com- 
mittee of 42 members (18 Government members, 12 employers’ 
members, and 12 workers’ members), using the Riddell-Tzaut 
system of voting. The Committee elected as its Chairman 
Mr. Forn, Argentine Government Delegate, as Vice-Chairmen 
Mr. Séderback, Swedish Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Clay, 
British workers’ adviser, and as Reporter Mr. Dreyer, Danish 
Government adviser and substitute Delegate. 


General Discussion 


During the general discussion preceding the examination 
of the text submitted by the Office, a number of members 
expressed their views on the problem as a whole. 

The employers’ members were opposed to the adoption of a 
Draft Convention relating to hours of work and rest periods 
in road transport, on the ground that the Washington Hours 
Convention covered hours of work in general and therefore 
those in road transport. In their view a special Convention 
would be of no assistance in overcoming the obstacles resulting 
from the great diversity of working conditions in the different 
branches of road transport. They considered that hours of work 
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should be fixed in every country by collective agreements which 
could take account of the special conditions of the country. 
The employers stated that they proposed to discuss all the 
points of the draft text, but from the standpoint of road safety 
only. 

The workers’ members emphasised that in their view it was 
impossible to separate the social aspect from the aspect of road 
safety. With regard to the draft text submitted by the Office, 
they were disappointed to find that it proposed a 48-hour week, 
with the possibility of an extension in certain circumstances to 
54 or 60 hours. They hoped that the Conference would adopt 
regulations fixing the weekly hours at a lower figure than 48. 

A number of Government members also indicated the atti- 
tude of their Governments to the Office’s text. 


The Proposed Draft Convention 


Nature of the Regulations. 


The Committee considered that the proposed regulations 
should take the form of a Draft Convention. 


Scope. 


There were two questions before the Committee concerning 
the persons to whom the proposed Draft Convention should 
apply : that of assistants and that of owner drivers. The employ- 
ers urged that the international regulations should apply only 
to the professional drivers of vehicles, because from the point 
of view of safety there was no justification for the extension 
of the regulations to assistants. 

The workers’ members and several Government members 
pointed out that it was impossible to separate the regulations 
applying to drivers from those applying to their assistants. More- 
over, the replies of Governments had shown that a very large 
majority of them favoured the extension of the proposed inter- 
national regulations to assistants. 

The Committee decided that the Draft Convention should 
apply not only to drivers but also to attendants and other per- 
sons travelling with a vehicle in a professional capacity connected 
with the vehicle, its passengers, or its load. 

With reference to owner drivers, the employers’ members 
took the view that the International Labour Organisation was 
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not competent to regulate the conditions of work of persons 
other than employed persons. The workers’ members, on the 
other hand, asked for the inclusion of owner drivers because 
in many countries these workers proved serious competitors 
and prevented improvements in the conditions of work of 
wage earners ; moreover, to exclude them would be dangerous 
from the point of view of road safety. Several Government 
members shared that view. 

The Committee eventually decided to include owner drivers 
in the draft text, but it was left open to national authorities 
to exclude them, provided that certain conditions concerning 
safety and competition were complied with. 


Definition of Hours of Work. 


The question of the definition of hours of work gave rise 
to a long discussion. 

In the opinion of the British Government member, the 
Office’s proposal for a general definition of hours of work supple- 
mented by an enumeration of the various elements composing 
it was too complicated ; such a definition was likely to lead to 
some confusion in the application of the Convention in different 
countries. The Committee, however, wished to secure uniformity 
in the interpretation of the concept of hours of work and therefore 
decided to adopt the analytical definition submitted by the 
Office. 


Weekly Hours of Work. 


In accordance with the opinion expressed by a majority 
of the Government’s replies, the Office had proposed that the 
weekly limit of hours of work should be fixed at 48. The work- 
ers’ members asked for a reduction to 40 or 44 hours so as to 
make allowance for the very great technical progress made in 
road transport since 1919; in their view, the adjournment of 
the question of the reduction of hours of work should have no 
influence on the regulation of hours of work in road transport. 
In consequence of statements made by several Government 
members, however, the workers’ members withdrew their 
amendments on this point. The Committee therefore decided 
to fix the weekly hours of work at 48. 

An important discussion then took place as to the desirability 
of authorising longer hours for persons who ordinarily did a 
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considerable amount of subsidiary work or whose work was 
frequently interrupted by periods of mere attendance. The 
workers’ members opposed the idea of permitting such extensions 
for subsidiary work; in their opinion, such work should be 
covered by the general limitation of hours, more particularly 
as some subsidiary tasks, such as the loading and unloading of 
vehicles, were more tiring than the actual work of driving. 

As the legislation of many countries permits exceptions of 
this kind, however, the Committee eventually decided to permit 
the weekly hours of work to be extended in the two cases 
mentioned. 


Daily Hours of Work. 

The Committee decided to fix the daily hours of work at 
eight, while permitting extensions of that limit in accordance 
with the possible extensions of weekly hours. 


Length of the Working Day, Making Up Lost Time, and Extensions 
of Normal Hours. 

The Committee then adopted provisions concerning the 
maximum length of the working day, making up time lost as a 
result of accidents, and extensions of normal hours necessitated 
by a shortage of skilled labour or by accidental circumstances. 
It also made provision for a certain allowance of overtime. 


Continuous Period of Driving. 

The Committee fixed the maximum continuous period of 
driving a vehicle at five hours, the purpose being to prevent 
undue fatigue among drivers and thus secure a greater degree 
of road safety. 


Rest Periods. 

The persons to whom the Draft Convention will apply must 
be granted a daily rest of not less than 12 consecutive hours and 
a weekly rest of 30 consecutive hours, of which not less than 
22 must fall within the same calendar day. 


Consultation of Occupational Organisations. 

The Committee decided that in every case in which the 
competent authority has to take a decision under the terms 
of the Draft Convention it must first of all consult the organisa- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, where such exist. 
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Supervision of Enforcement. 


The Committee carefully considered the methods of super- 
vising the enforcement of the proposed international regulations. 
It decided that this supervision should be exercised by the labour 
inspectors, the police, and the traffic commissioners, and should 
be carried out both in garages and other premises and on the 
roads. It prescribed that a record of hours worked and rest 
periods should be kept for every person employed by the 
employer, and that an individual control book must be issued 
to every person covered by the Draft Convention. 


Application to Federal States. 


The United States Government member raised the question 
in the Committee of the application of the proposed Convention 
to Federal States with limited jurisdiction in the matter of 
labour legislation. The Constitution of the Organisation author- 
ises such States to treat Conventions as mere Recommendations. 
The purpose of the amendment put forward by the United 
States Government was to permit such countries to accept more 
extensive obligations than those laid down in the Constitution. 

The Committee referred the proposal to a sub-committee 
of nine members appointed by the Selection Committee and six 
members appointed by the Road Transport Committee. After 
the question had been discussed by the sub-committee, the 
United States Government member withdrew the proposed 
amendment and requested the Committee to adopt a resolution 
which had been accepted by most members of the sub-committee. 

The resolution requests the Governing Body to under- 
take a study of methods enabling Federal States, whose juris- 
diction over labour matters is limited, to assume under future 
Conventions the obligations of the Convention for the largest 
possible number of workers. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the Committee, 
and subsequently by the Conference. 


The Draft Recommendations 


Individual Control Books. 


In addition to the proposed Draft Convention, the Office had 
submitted to the Committee a proposed Recommendation 
concerning individual control books to facilitate supervision 
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of the hours of work and rest periods of drivers of vehicles. The 
Committee adopted the proposed text after deciding to extend 
the obligation to attendants as well as to the drivers of vehicles. 


In the course of its work, three other draft Recommendations 
were submitted to the Committee. 


Night Work. 

Having decided to delete from the proposed Draft Conven- 
tion the provisions concerning the regulation of night work, the 
Committee instructed the Office to submit a proposed Recom- 
mendation. After a brief discussion of the Office’s text, the 
Committee adopted a draft Recommendation requesting the 
competent authorities in each country to determine the classes 
of transport for which they authorised night work to be regularly 
worked and to define what should constitute night work. 


Methods of Regulating Hours of Work in Road Transport. 


In the course of its proceedings, the Committee rejected a 
proposal by the British Government member to refrain from 
fixing the limits of the weekly hours of work and instead to 
make it compulsory for each State to ensure that the weekly 
and daily hours of work were regulated by voluntary collective 
machinery or by statutory machinery established and operated 
in consultation with the organisations of employers and work- 
people, or in accordance with determinations made by the 
competent authority. 

The workers’ members took up the idea that the State 
should encourage regulation by collective negotiations and 
submitted a proposed Recommendation to the effect that each 
Member of the Organisation, in promoting the effective regu- 
lation of weekly and daily hours, should consider the following 
methods: (a) the active encouragement of voluntary joint 
collective machinery established by agreement between organ- 
isations of employers and workpeople ; or, failing this, (b) the 
establishment of statutory machinery operated in consultation 
with such organisations. 

This proposal was adopted by the Committee. 


Rest Periods of Professional Drivers of Private Vehicles. 


As the Draft Convention had authorised the competent 
authority in each country to exempt from the application of 
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the Convention the professional drivers of private vehicles, 
the workers’ members considered that it was necessary to 
provide certain guarantees of social protection for these persons. 
They therefore submitted a draft recommending that such 
workers should be granted daily and weekly rest periods of a 
specified duration, and an annual holiday with pay. As a result 
of the comments made by certain members of the Committee 
they amended this draft, and the new text recommended the 
granting of minimum daily and weekly rest periods to those 
drivers. 

This proposed Recommendation was adopted by the Com- 
mittee. 


International Transport 


At the end of the Committee’s sittings, the workers’ members 
expressed the hope that the Office would not lose sight of a 
problem which the Committee had not had an opportunity of 
discussing but which was nevertheless of real importance to 
the workers, namely the question of international transport 
(the labour protection to be granted to persons working on 
vehicles operating in the territories of two or more countries). 


Discussion in Plenary Sitting 


During the discussion in plenary sitting the Belgian and 
Canadian Employers’ Delegates, speaking on behalf of a majority 
of the employers, said that in their view the inclusion of owner 
drivers in the scope of the Draft Convention was beyond the 
competence of the International Labour Organisation. They 
opposed this provision with the same arguments as had been 
advanced in the Committee. Moreover, as the Draft Convention 
and the Recommendations submitted to the Conference were 
based not merely on the idea of road safety, as the employers 
had proposed, but also on the idea of social protection, the 
majority of the employers intended to vote against those texts. 

In reply to the remarks of the Belgian Employers’ Delegate, 
the Belgian Government Delegate mentioned that in his country 
the employers had expressly requested the Government, in the 
course of the work of the Joint Committee on Road Transport, 
to extend to owner drivers any regulations adopted by that 
Committee. 

The workers’ representatives also maintained the attitude 
on the questions of principle which they had adopted in the 
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Committee. They regretted that the Committee had not felt 
able to propose a 40-hour week and that the Draft Convention 
contained possibilities of extended hours which the workers’ 
members had accepted with great reluctance, but they never- 
theless intended to support the Draft Convention. They consid- 
ered that such international regulations would be of value, more 
particularly in countries in which labour legislation was not 
very highly developed. They attached particular importance 
to the provisions concerning daily and weekly rest periods. 

The workers’ representatives rejected the arguments advan- 
ced by the employers with regard to owner drivers and the desir- 
ability of restricting the international regulations to questions 
affecting road safety. 


Adoption of the Draft Convention and Recommendations 


The Conference eventually adopted the various texts sub- 
mitted to it by the following majorities : 


Draft Convention concerning hours of work and rest periods in 


road transport : 88 votes to 18 ; 

Recommendation concerning individual control books in road 
transport : 85 votes to 20; 

Recommendation concerning the regulation of night work in 
road transport : 81 votes to 23 ; 

Recommendation concerning the methods of regulating hours 
of work in road transport : 81 votes to 21 ; 

Recommendation concerning rest periods of professional drivers 
of private vehicles : 72 votes to 21. 


GENERALISATION OF THE REDUCTION OF Hours oF WorK IN 
INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND OFFICES 


In accordance with the normal procedure, the question of 
the generalisation of the reduction of hours of work in industry, 
commerce, and offices, came before the Conference for a second 
discussion. At the 1988 Session, the Conference had approved 
the list of points on which Governments should be consulted 
by the Office with a view to the preparation of international 
regulations. 


Consultation of Governments 


The questionnaire was sent to the Governments towards 
the end of July 1938. The results of this consultation were 
unfavourable. Of the 56 Governments to which the questionnaire 
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was sent, only 25 sent replies to the Office before 1 March 1939. 
Nine Governments were opposed to international regulations 
fixing the normal hours of work in industry and commerce 
at 40 or at 44 in the week or, in general, at any figure less than 
48 in the week. Nine Governments stated that they were not 
opposed to the idea of reducing hours of work, but that they 
could not undertake to ratify such an international Convention. 
Seven Governments expressly accepted the proposal to reduce 
the normal hours of work to 40 in the week; these were the 
Governments of Belgium, Denmark, France, New Zealand, 
Norway, Spain, and the United States. 

In its blue report, the Office was obliged to point out that 
these replies offered little hope that one or more Conventions 
based on a normal working week of 40 or of 44 hours would be 
adopted at the 1939 Session of the Conference, even if the 
regulations were to provide for extreme flexibility and a long 
transitional period. The movement in favour of the reduction 
of hours of work in industry and commerce to less than 48 in 
the week had been held up, or even suffered a set-back, in many 
countries, and had lost much of its vigour in others. With regard 
to the new situation arising out of political and economic 
conditions which were already affecting a large part of the 
world, the Office made the following statement : “ In this state 
of political insecurity and instability, Governments are clearly 
little inclined to assume an international obligation, even of 
short duration, to reduce hours of work in industry and commerce 
to less than 48 in the week. It is obvious that they wish to 
remain free to modify at once and at any time the speed of 
their production and the system of work in factories and work- 
shops in order to be able to meet any obligations that may be 
suddenly imposed by the requirements of national military 
and economic defence’’. The Office, therefore, took the view 
that unless there was a very marked change for the better in 
the situation during the following months the Conference would 
do well “to postpone the discussion on the generalisation of 
the reduction of hours of work in industry and commerce, 
and to refer the question back to the Governing Body with a 
request to enter it again on the agenda when the prospects of 
success are better ”’. 

As the exceptional situation which gave rise to this sugges- 
tion could not be other than temporary, the Office expressed its 
conviction that the problem of the reduction of hours of work 
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to less than 48 in the week would lose none of its importance 
and would have to be examined internationally in all its aspects 
when negotiations were opened with a view to building up a 
genuine political and economic peace. 

Although it considered that an adjournment would be wise, 
the Office recognised that the Conference must retain its freedom 
of action and had therefore prepared as a technical basis for a 
possible discussion two proposed Draft Conventions. 


A Resolution Proposed and Discussed in Plenary Sitting 


In order to meet the changed situation, the Delegates of 
several Governments submitted the following draft resolution 
proposing the adjournment of the question in accordance with 
paragraph 2 of Article 14 of the Standing Orders of the Confer- 
ence : 


The delegates of the Governments of France, the United States 
of America, Belgium, Denmark and Norway, which have been and 
remain consistently favourable to the establishment of international 
regulations for the reduction of hours of work, 

Submit to the Conference the following resolution : 

The Conference, 

Having taker. note of the results of the consultation of Govern- 
ments with regard to the generalisation of the reduction of hours of 
work in industry, commerce and offices ; and 

Recognising that many Governments would find it difficult to 
assume an international obligation in this respect at a time when 
economic activity and the development and enforcement of social 
legislation are gravely affected by the prevailing political insecurity, 
as a result of which a large number of countries have found themselves 
obliged to carry out extensive programmes of armament and national 
defence ; 

Decides, in these exceptional circumstances, not to proceed at 
the present session with the examination of the generalisation of the 
reduction of hours of work in industry, commerce and offices, although 
the question will be kept before the International Labour Organisa- 
tion ; and 

Invites the Governing Body to place this question on the agenda 
of a later session of the Conference as soon as such action is warranted 
by an improvement in the international situation. 


This resolution gave rise to a long discussion in a plenary 
sitting of the Conference. The Government representatives who 
took part in the discussion were Mr. Justin Godart (France), 
Mr. Goodrich (United States), and Mr. Langstone (New Zealand). 
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Mr. Oersted, Danish Employers’ Delegate, spoke on behalf 
of the employers’ group. The workers’ attitude on the question 
of adjournment was expressed by Mr. Hallsworth, British 
Workers’ Delegate, Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ Delegate, 
and Mr. Watt, United States Workers’ Delegate. 


Attitude of Governments. 

Mr. Justin Godart emphasised the fact that the Govern- 
ments which had signed the resolution had always been and 
still remained in favour of the adoption of international 
regulations on the reduction of hours of work. But this attitude 
on the question of principle, to which they adhered, could not 
prevent them from looking facts in the face and realising that 
common sense dictated the adjournment of the discussion for 
the moment. 

He stated that in supporting the request for an adjourn- 
ment the French Government remained faithful to its social 
policy. It was true that circumstances had obliged it to render 
the 40-hour week legislation more flexible, under conditions 
provided for in the Act itself, but these exceptions would be 
abolished as soon as production and the international situation 
in general had again become normal. The French Government 
considered that it would be all the easier for it to take such a 
step because at that time the Conference would doubtless 
adopt the Draft Convention which it found necessary to post- 
pone at the present time. It was to be hoped that this adjourn- 
ment, which was merely one consequence of the circumstances 
at present hampering the peoples which were anxious to be 
free to work and to develop peace and liberty, would be only 
brief. 

Mr. Goodrich, United States Government Delegate, indicated 
that his Government continued to favour international measures 
to reduce hours of work. The reason why the United States 
delegation had joined with others in proposing the adjournment 
of the question was not any necessity in the United States. 
On the contrary, the Federal legislation of that country, which 
applied to some 11,000,000 workers, was to take another step 
forward at the end of the year: the statutory hours of work 
after being reduced from 44 to 42 in the week, would attain a 
40-hour week in October 1940. For the majority of workers, 
the hours of work were already fixed at 40 hours or even less in 
the week by thousands of collective agreements. 
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Nevertheless, the United States delegation could not fail 
to realise the position of those nations which by their geogra- 
phical position were more exposed than they were to the dangers 
which the whole world dreaded. They could well understand 
the hesitation of those Governments which were faced with the 
hard choice between risking inadequate defence preparations 
and disappointing the hopes of the workers for immediate social 
progress. 

In these circumstances it would be unrealistic to discuss 
the provisions of a Convention at a moment when the inter- 
national situation made its immediate application impossible. 
While admitting that fact, the United States delegation 
wished to declare once again its conviction that part of the 
permanent responsibility of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was to work for a reduction of hours on an international 
basis. To that they pledged their full and continuing support. 

Mr. Langstone, New Zealand Government delegate, sug- 
gested that the Conference should have taken another decision 
than that of complete adjournment. He thought that as the 
adoption of a Convention was impossible, the Conference should 
at this Session have adopted a Recommendation to be sent to 
the various Governments. He reminded the Conference that 
the campaign for a reduction of working hours had lasted for 
a very long time and had never been successful in any country 
without considerable difficulty and considerable effort. He 
emphasised the fact that in the last twenty years science had 
advanced, many new inventions had been made, and the situa- 
tion had been changed so greatly that a reduction in hours 
of work was essential, if only because of the acute unemploy- 
ment. In support of this view, he referred to numerous examples 
of substitution of machinery for man power, accompanied by 
an increase in output; he added that these technical changes 
showed the real scope of the problem before the Conference, 
and indicated how necessary it was for the Conference to reiterate 
its faith in the 40-hour week. 


The Employers’ Attitude. 

Mr. Oersted, Danish Employers’ Delegate, in supporting 
the resolution on behalf of the employers’ group, stated that 
the group was not unanimous in approving the whole of the 
text. The employers considered that the adjournment of the 
discussion of the 40-hour week was essential, not only for the 
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reasons mentioned in the resolution, but also for other reasons, 
some of which were of an economic character. They had not 
changed their opinion, but they wished to pay a tribute to the 
courage of the International Labour Office and of the authors 
of the resolution in frankly stating that the time was not oppor- 
tune for continuing the discussion of the 40-hour week. The 
employers realised that the decision to adjourn the discussion 
must be a disappointment to the workers, but they considered 
that it would be a mistake to adopt any measures which might 
jeopardise the economic system of the world, and so make the 
conditions of life of the workers, and of the community as a 
whole, worse. 


The Workers’ Attitude. 

Mr. Hallsworth, Workers’ Delegate of the British Empire, 
emphatically stated on behalf of his group that the workers were 
deeply disappointed because so many Governments had failed 
to make replies to the International Labour Office’s question- 
naire and only a comparatively small proportion of them had 
replied in detail. 

He mentioned that on every successive occasion since 1933 
when unemployment had been discussed in relation to the 
shorter working week, whether in time of depression or in time 
of prosperity, they had always been told that the time was not 
ripe for reducing hours of work. Nevertheless, the speeding 
up of production, combined with long working hours, had had 
serious consequences for the workers. He urged the necessity 
of continuing to fight for a 40-hour week. because the existing 
feverish activity of the armaments industry was abnormal, 
and it was necessary to make preparation for the inevitable 
slackening in this department of industrial life. 

When the power of the machine had been developed to 
automatism, human labour had dwindled to insignificance, and 
unemployment had become a permanent problem. The workless 
and wageless could not buy the goods the machines produced. 
Consequently, hours of work must be shortened so as to enable 
all men to enjoy more leisure and the benefits of science ; 
shorter hours would also open up a wider field of sale for indus- 
trial products ; and they would make for better health for the 
workers because the higher speed of work had undoubtedly 
brought about an increase in nerve strain, monotony, and fatigue. 
The speaker pointed out that the proposal for adjournment 
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was accepted by the workers’ group as being the lesser of two 
evils. He emphasised the fact that the present set-back must 
be merely temporary, and that it was their duty to build up a 
new society which could adapt itself progressively to the mecha- 
nical advances of industry. 

Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ Delegate, pointed out that 
the workers did not hold the International Labour Organisa- 
tion responsible for the adjournment; the discussion of the 
40-hour week was being suspended because a certain policy 
had spread terror among the nations and had led them to speed 
up the manufacture of armaments, so as to ensure national 
security and the defence of liberty. 

Although, for the moment, the democracies were obliged to 
bow before the efforts of the States responsible for the present 
situation to establish a reign of force, this necessity could not 
be more than temporary. 

Mr. Jouhaux stressed the fact that it was incorrect to say 
that production depended on an increase in working hours. 
In Germany, for example, there had been an increase in hours 
but output had fallen. It was important for the democratic 
countries to avoid this mistake, and although they were unani- 
mous at the present moment in adjourning the discussion of the 
40-hour week they must at the same time instruct the Inter- 
national Labour Office to follow events closely, so as to be able 
to take action as soon as the circumstances called for it. When 
the present period had passed, the nations would probably 
be exhausted, worn out by nervous strain, bankrupt, and exposed 
to a revival of widespread unemployment. That was when the 
International Labour Organisation would have to deal once 
more with the question of the 40-hour week, and see that these 
hours were applied in every country. 

Mr. Watt, United States Workers’ Delegate, stated that 
there was no question of postponing the 40-hour week in his 
country, whatever the decision of the Conference might be. 
In the United States workers, employers, and the Government, 
would continue to collaborate in reducing working hours, 
improving wages, and raising the standard of living. As a mem- 
ber of the workers’ group of the Organisation, however, he real- 
ised that the application of reduced hours internationally 
might jeopardise the defence capacities of the democratic 
countries just when they were most needed. The American 
workers were ready to fight side by side with their European 
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comrades for better working conditions, but they did not ask 
them to take up an attitude which might endanger their fun- 
damental rights as workers. 

He added that the acceptance of this adjournment was the 
workers’ contribution to the defence of democratic institutions, 
but that it must clearly be understood that whenever the inter- 
national situation improved measures should be taken to secure 
the universal adoption of a working week which, when the need 
for armaments had passed, might be even shorter than 40 hours. 

After these expressions of opinion, the resolution was adopted 
by 90 votes to 2. 


REDUCTION OF Hours oF WorkK InN CoAL MINES 


On this question, which came before the Conference for a 
second discussion, the Office had prepared a proposed Draft 
Convention providing for weekly hours of 425/, from bank 
to bank—or an average of 11 shifts of 7 h. 45 min. per fortnight 
—with elastic provisions for the application of this basic figure. 

The Office’s proposals were justified by the replies of Govern- 
ments to the questionnaire which had been sent out. A con- 


siderable number of coal-producing countries had expressed 
themselves in favour of international regulations for the reduc- 
tion of hours of work in coal mines, but after the Governments 
sent in their replies the general situation, instead of improving, 
had become worse because of political insecurity, and in addition 
Germany had increased hours of work in coal mines to 8% 
in the day in March 1939. 

These facts naturally had an influence on the question of 
the reduction of hours of work in coal mines, and it was felt 
that, in view of the existing situation, few countries would be 
prepared to accept commitments to reduce hours of work in 
such an important industry. 

This was the position when the Contebenes referred the 
matter to a Committee of 24 members, 8 from each group. 
The Committee elected as its Chairman Mr. Heyman, Belgian 
Government Delegate, as Vice-Chairmen Mr. Legrand, Belgian 
employers’ adviser, and Mr. Vigne, French workers’ adviser, 
and as Reporter Mr. Hinrichs, United States Government 
adviser. 

The Committee decided first of all to have a general discus- 
sion in which members could express their views on the funda- 
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mental point, namely the length of the working hours which 
might be used as a basis for the proposed regulations. After 
such a discussion, the Committee felt that it would be able to 
decide whether it should proceed to a detailed examination 
of the draft text or whether the differences of opinion seemed 
likely to be so great as to necessitate some other course, such 
as postponing consideration of the Convention. 


Position of Members of the Committee 


The Government members of Belgium, Chile, France, Great 
Britain, India, the Netherlands, and the United States, explained 
the attitudes of their respective Governments both as regards 
the lowest figures which they were prepared to accept for hours 
of work and as regards adjourning the discussion of the proposed 
international regulations. 

The United States Government member proposed a weekly 
limit of 85 hours at the place of work, and the Netherlands 
Government member proposed 45 hours from bank to bank. 
The Government members of Chile and India stated that their 
Governments were opposed to any further reduction of hours 
of work in coal mines. 

The United States Government member further indicated 
that his Government was anxious to support the International 
Labour Organisation in its efforts to reduce hours of work 
in coal mines. It was prepared to support the proposals of the 
Office, but in so doing it did not, by implication, sanction any 
lengthening of the working week in American mines, which was 
already shorter than that suggested by the Office. 

The Netherlands Government member stated that his coun- 
try could not ratify an international Convention reducing hours 
of work in coal mines while competing neighbouring countries 
did not assent to similar reductions. 

The Belgian Government member, after referring to the 
difficult working conditions in Belgian mines and the intro- 
duction of the 45-hour week in 1937, stated, as he had already 
done at the Tripartite Technical Conference in 1938, that the 
Belgian Government was always prepared to take further 
measures to reduce hours of work in coal mines whenever the 
other coal-producing countries of chief industrial importance 
did the same. He then referred to the present tendency to 
extend working hours in certain countries, more particularly 
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in Germany. The Belgian Government might find itself obliged 
to take account of this tendency, and he indicated that as long 
as there was an unduly wide difference between Belgian legisla- 
tion governing hours of work in coal mines and that of other 
important coal-producing countries he must reserve the right 
of Belgium to modify to some extent its existing system of 
hours. He was therefore in favour of postponing the examina- 
tion of the question. 

The British Government member declared that his Govern- 
ment was prepared to discuss the draft text. The question, 
however, was whether in the present international circumstances 
the Committee considered such a discussion advisable. In his 
view, the Committee should not postpone the detailed examina- 
tion of the proposed text unless all three groups agreed that the 
time was not opportune for such a discussion. His own view 
was that the existing situation militated in favour of adjourn- 
ment. The Governing Body should, however, be instructed to 
follow the development of the question so that it could be 
examined afresh when the situation became favourable. 

The French Government member took the view that the 
essential point was whether it was possible to reconcile the 
general political situation with the need for improving the 
position in coal mines, in which work was particularly trying. 
There was no use entering into a detailed examination of the 
draft text unless there seemed to be some possibility of reaching 
agreement as to the hours to be proposed. 

The employers’ point of view was put forward by the Belgian 
employers’ member, who stated that they adhered to the same 
position as they had taken up at previous Sessions, and were 
still opposed to any reduction of working hours. They considered 
it particularly undesirable to consider international regulations 
for the reduction of hours of work in coal mines among the 
countries belonging to the Organisation when the main com- 
petitor of those countries in the European market had increased 
hours of work to 83/4, in the day and 52% in the week. The 
employers considered that there could be no question at present 
of any country’s binding itself by any international Convention 
which would impose serious restrictions on its producing power. 
He therefore thought that the adjournment of the question 
sine die would be logical and reasonable. 

The opinion of the workers was expressed by the Belgian, 
British, Chilean and French workers’ members. They referred 
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to their disappointment at finding that after they had made 
such great efforts at conciliation over a period of ten years 
several members of the Committee still seemed to be in favour 
of adjourning this matter. The workers were aware of the danger 
threatening the various countries, but they feared that even 
in better times opposition would be manifested in regard to 
reduction of the length of the working hours in coal mines, 
although technica] conditions demanded such a reduction. 
If social peace was to be established, it was extremely important 
that the workers in the democratie countries should be able 
to maintain their confidence in the possibility of peaceful 
regulation of working conditions. The workers’ members 
reserved the right to examine more closely, with a view to recon- 
ciling the interests of the miners with the exigencies of the 
moment, any proposal for adjournment which might eventually 
be submitted to the Committee. 

This general exchange of opinion revealed the fact that a 
fairly large number of the members—several of whom main- 
tained, as in the past, a favourable attitude to the reduction 
of hours of work in principle, and some of whom would even 
have desired that the Committee should examine in detail the 


text of a Draft Convention—considered that present circum- 
stances imposed obligations difficult to reconcile with the draft- 
ing of international regulations. They therefore thought it 
preferable to postpone the drafting of the text of a Convention 
‘to a more propitious moment. 


The Proposal for Adjournment 


Certain Government members, and at a later stage the 
whole Government group, put before the Committee as a basis 
for discussion a draft resolution proposing the adjournment 
of the question. This text noted that in their replies to the ques- 
tionnaire the Governments most directly concerned with the 
question of hours of work in the coal-mining industry had for 
the most part declared themselves favourable to the principle 
of the reduction of hours of work in that industry, but added 
that many Governments would find it difficult to assume an 
international obligation in respect of the reduction of hours 
of work in coal mines at a time when economic activity and the 
development and enforcement of social legislation were gravely 
affected by the prevailing international political insecurity, 
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as a result of which a large number of countries had found 
themselves obliged to carry out extensive programmes of arma- 
ment and national defence. The question should, however, be 
kept before the International Labour Organisation, and the 
resolution therefore invited the Governing Body to place the 
question on the agenda of a later session of the Conference as 
soon as such action was warranted by an improvement in the 
international situation. 

Various comments were made on this draft resolution. 
The French Government member insisted that the question 
must be taken up again as soon as circumstances permitted. 
The employers’ members emphasised that in their view there 
were reasons for adjournment other than those mentioned in the 
draft resolution. The French workers’ member expressed the 
regret felt by the workers at seeing the proposed Draft Conven- 
tion withdrawn from discussion, and at the fact that during 
the course of the last ten years no satisfaction had been given 
to the miners’ claims when the situation permitted it. The 
British workers’ member stated that the miners were prepared 
to yield, in view of the impossibility for Governments at the 
moment to adopt a Draft Convention, but they wished to 
place on record the fact that the motives justifying a reduction 
of working hours nevertheless continued to exist. The miners 
ought to reap the benefit of technical progress by obtaining 
a reduction of working hours which would result in preventing 
the dismissal of many workers. Moreover, the workers were 
not prepared to accept the absence from the International 
Labour Organisation of certain important industrial States as 
a reason for not reducing hours. They requested the Govern- 
ments and the employers, when negotiating economic agreements 
with other countries, to pay attention to the working condi- 
tions of miners. 

After these remarks, the Committee adopted the draft 
resolution without opposition. 


Adoption by the Conference 


In a plenary sitting of the Conference, the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Heyman, submitted the proposal for adjourn- 
ment, and referred to the statement made in the Committee 
by the Belgian Government member concerning the ratification 
of a Convention involving a reduction in hours of work. The 
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Reporter, Mr. Hinrichs, gave an account of the Committee’s 
proceedings, and added that the United States would always 
be prepared to subscribe to any international Convention in 
favour of the reduction of working hours. Mr. Baron, French 
Government adviser, pointed out that France, having now 
fully adapted itself to the new working conditions in mines, 
and being considerably in advance of most other countries and 
of the draft text proposed by the Office, had no desire to secure 
an adjournment of the discussion and adoption of the Draft 
Convention. The French Government was prepared to accept 
the adjournment because it understood the difficulties by which 
certain other countries would be faced at the present time if 
required to introduce new working conditions. The French 
Government intended, however, to maintain the privileged 
situation at present enjoyed by French miners. Mr. Bard, 
French workers’ adviser, stated on behalf of the workers that 
they accepted the proposed adjournment because of interna- 
tional difficulties, but their attitude must not be interpreted 
as indicating that they gave up any of their demands for a 
reduction in working hours. 

The Conference then adopted the resolution without oppo- 
sition. 

Consequently, no final solution of the question of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work in coal mines could be reached this year. 
The question still remains before the International Labour 
Organisation as one of the first problems with which it must 
deal when the general situation again becomes normal. 


DEBATE ON THE DrIREcTOR’s REPORT 


The debate on the Director’s Report extended over seven 
sittings, and 62 speakers took part in it: 36 representatives 
of Governments, and 7 employers’ and 19 workers’ delegates. 
The Government representatives included the Ministers of 
Labour or Social Welfare of Belgium (Mr. Delfosse), Finland 
(Mr. Fagerholm), France (Mr. Pomaret), Great Britain (Mr. 
Brown), Luxemburg (Mr. Krier), and Norway (Mr. Torp), as 
well as the New Zealand Minister of Lands (Mr. Langstone) and 
the United States Assistant Secretary of Labor (Mr. McLaughlin). 
The speakers were representative of all the continents. 

The discussion followed somewhat less familiar lines than 
at recent Sessions. As in the past, a number of Delegates 
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described the economic and social conditions in their own 
countries and the labour legislation which their Governments 
were preparing or had adopted. But attention was most generally 
directed to the changed international situation and to its actual 
and possible effects. In consequence, economic theories and 
remedies received less notice. The merits or defects of planned 
economy and autarky no longer occupied the foreground of 
the debate, and the great majority of speakers dealt directly 
or implicitly with the results of the absorption of industry by 
vast programmes of armament and with the consequences, 
now and in the future, of such a disturbance in the balance of 
production. 

Every speaker on the subject deplored the diversion to 
armament manufacture of the resources and energy which 
might otherwise have gone to forward social improvement. 
But the passage in the Director’s Report which attracted special 
attention was that in which it was pointed out that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation must be ready to deal with the 
problems that will arise when the time of readjustment comes. 
There was general agreement that it was the evident duty 
of the Organisation to look ahead, so that it can be of the 
greatest possible service when these new problems come— 
perhaps very suddenly—upon the world. 

Many speakers dwelt upon the present difficulties arising 
from the international political crisis and on the part which 
the Organisation should play if peace could not be preserved. 
The discussion of this question was largely influenced by the 
communication to the Conference of passages from the report 
of the Emergency Committee of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office on the policy of the Organisation 
in the event of an acute international crisis. This report noted 
declarations by a number of Governments pledging their support 
to the Organisation in such an event and recalled the Governing 
Body’s decision that the Office should endeavour to maintain 
the fullest possible activity that circumstances would allow. 
This policy was greeted by all the speakers who referred to it 
with unqualified approval. 

Emphasis was laid, however, less upon the possibilities 
of action in time of war than on the assistance that the Organisa- 
tion could offer towards a peaceful outcome of the present situa- 
tion. Here attention was specially directed towards President 
Roosevelt’s proposal for the convening of an international econo- 
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mic conference. Representatives of both employers and workers 
pointed out that such a conference could succeed only after 
most careful preparation, in which the assistance of the Inter- 
national Labour Office would be indispensable ; and the necessity 
of the Office’s sharing in the work of such a conference was 
referred to by the French and British Ministers of Labour and 
by the Assistant Secretary of Labor of the United States. 

Consideration of the international situation also naturally 
involved reference to the movement for the 40-hour week. 
The question had already been discussed by the Conference 
when it decided to adjourn discussion of the generalisation 
of reduction of hours of work, but in its widest aspects it received 
further attention during the debate on the Director’s Report. 
Although employers’ and workers’ Delegates maintained their 
respective positions on the principle, the general impression 
that emerged was expressed by a Government Delegate when he 
congratulated the employers’ and workers’ groups on the sense 
of reality which they had displayed. Indeed, the successful 
co-operation of the three groups in the Conference was more 
than once emphasised as the Organisation’s greatest source 
of strength ; and the suggestion was made that every country 
should endeavour to carry the same co-operation into the 
national sphere. 

Economic policies and developments, although, as has been 
said, less to the front than in previous debates, were not ignored. 
It was claimed that rational social and economic planning was 
steadily gaining ground; and it was urged that if planning 
had been successful in industry it could also be applied to agri- 
culture. From the international point of view, a numberof speak- 
ers reiterated the principles that a satisfactory standard of 
living must be based on international trade ; that the removal 
of barriers to international trade was therefore of primary 
importance ; and that the raising of the standard of living must 
be the central and main object of all endeavour towards social 
progress. Considerable attention was also paid to demo- 
graphic problems, from the points of view both of the countries 
where pressure of population is felt and of those in which the 
population is small in comparison with the available natural 
resources. It was pointed out that new problems of population 
are giving fresh impetus to the generalisation and extension 
of social legislation, and the Office was urged to devote greater 
attention to demographic considerations. 
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The twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the Organi- 
sation naturally provided an occasion for some retrospective 
appraisal of the changes which the Organisation has undergone 
and of the achievements which it can claim. The hopes with 
which it had begun its life had had to contend first with the 
economic depression and now with a political crisis; but the 
necessity for its existence was, the speakers maintained, far more 
evident than had been recognised twenty years ago. It was claim- 
ed that the European bias of which the Organisation used to be 
accused was now largely, if not wholly, removed ; in this con- 
nection a number of delegates referred with appreciation to the 
Conference held in Chile and to the Conference shortly to meet 
in Cuba. Other speakers contrasted the Organisation’s original 
status as a branch of the League of Nations with the position 
it had now attained as one of the League’s greatest hopes for 
the future ; so much so, that it was possible for suggestions to 
be made from more than one quarter that the time had now 
come for the Organisation to enjoy complete autonomy. 

This survey of the past was closely linked to proposals for 
the future, and there were speakers from each of the three 
groups to urge that the work which the Office could perform 
should not be compromised by insufficient financial resources. 
A number of delegates recommended the Governments tc 
ensure the provision of funds that would enable the Office to 
carry out fully all the duties which it might be called upon to 
fulfil. 

Subjects proposed during the debate for the Office’s special 
consideration were many and varied. Most emphasis was laid 
on greater attention to agricultural questions, with which the 
subject of nutrition was closely jojned, both as a means of en- 
couraging agricultural production and of improving the workers’ 
standard of living. Other questions to which the Office was urged 
to give special attention included the organisation of industrial 
relations, conditions in Eastern countries, the problem of elderly 
workers, and migration. The last-named subject was also con- 
nected with the action which it was suggested that the Office 
should take for the assistance of refugees. 

The debate thus ranged over a very wide field, from which 
no single subject can be selected as dominant ; but the general 
impression was unmistakably one of confidence in the future 
and in the contribution which the Organisation will be able 
to make to whatever problems the future brings. An account 
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of the debate would not be complete without also mentioning 
the very numerous speeches in which a welcome was extended 
to Mr. John G. Winant and confidence expressed in his direction 
of the destinies of the Office. 

In his reply at the end of the debate the Director began by 
referring to the many indications that the regional activities 
of the Organisation are now of outstanding importance in its 
programme of work: the Santiago and Havana Conferences, 
the intensification of regional co-operation in the Northern 
European countries, and the special consideration which is 
being given to the problems of the East. 

After mentioning the number of new ratifications of Con- 
ventions announced since the opening of the Conference, the 
Director turned to the views expressed on international com- 
mercial policy. It was clear, he said, that there was keen appre- 
ciation of the importance for labour welfare of the benefits of 
specialisation in world production and of the greatest possible 
participation by all countries in sharing the world’s supplies 
of natural resources. On the possibility of reducing trade bar- 
riers, he reminded the Conference that autarky was a political 
as well as an economic problem : it relied on political and mili- 
tary measures for the advancement of economic ends which, 
for the greater happiness of all concerned, might well be attained 
through greater efforts at international co-operation. More 
stability in the international prices of agricultural products 
could be accomplished by economic planning and by the removal 
of trade barriers. Economic isolation was no solution to the 
problem of unequal distribution of natural resources and the 
need for markets; the happiest contribution which could be 
made to the stability of world peace would be the relaxation 
by Governments of trade controls. 

Looking back to the suggestions made when the Organisa- 
tion was founded, the Director expressed the view that a grave 
mistake was made when the tripartite method of co-operation 
between Governments, employers, and workers, was restricted 
to the purely industrial and social problems dealt with inter- 
nationally by the Organisation. If the same method could have 
been applied to solving other issues, the world would be nearer 
permanent peace to-day. On the subject of President Roosevelt's 
invitation to a general economic conference, he noted the 
support which the proposal had received from representatives 
of widely diverse countries and of all three groups ; the emphasis 
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placed on the need for adequate technical preparation ; and the 
clear indications that the Organisation must participate actively 
both in the preliminary work and in the conference itself. 

As regards finance, the Director pointed out that, in order 
to enable the Organisation to render the services demanded of it, 
it must have at its disposal the necessary resources; and he 
expressed the hope that delegates would use all the influence 
at their command to induce Governments to consider the Orga- 
nisation’s budget in terms, not of mere finance, but of the con- 
tribution which it could make to social justice and therefore 
to peace. 

Replying to the suggestions affecting the Constitution, he 
emphasised the hopeful sign that several States which had 
for political reasons withdrawn from the League of Nations 
were remaining in the Organisation. On the question of the 
autonomy of the Organisation, he reminded the Conference that 
from the outset the Organisation had admitted States Members 
independently, and that over-emphasis on constitutional rela- 
tions with the League tended to obscure the constant collabo- 
ration which allowed two closely related but separate bodies 
to make their individual contributions. 


After discussing the many questions which were suggested 
for the special attention of the Office, the Director thanked the 
many delegates who had expressed their faith in the future of 
the Organisation and their determination that it should continue 
its work even in the event of war. 


It must seek solutions, he concluded, for the situations with which 
we shall be confronted either if, unhappily, war comes or near-war 
economy persists, or if disarmament and peace are secured. 

We come from many nations and continents and are representative 
of the varied customs, the religions, and the races, of the world. We 
have discussed the great social and economic problems that are of 
common concern to all peoples everywhere. In spite of political 
differences that have created schisms and the shadow of war, we are 
carrying through this Conference with hope for the future and faith 
in the goodness of men. We have established here the psychology of 
peace. No service we can render could mean more for our own genera- 
tion and for those who are to follow after us than creating a world 
psychology of peace. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


For the thirteenth year in succession the Conference set 
up a special Committee to consider the measures taken by 
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Member States to give effect to the provisions of Conventions 
to which they are parties. The Committee consisted of eight 
members from the Government group and four each from the 
employers’ and workers’ groups (the Riddell system being 
applied). 

The Committee appointed as its Chairman Mr. Pierre Krier, 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare and Government Delegate 
of Luxemburg, and as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. Charles Tzaut, 
Swiss Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. P. J. S. Serrarens, Nether- 
lands workers’ adviser. Mr. R. C. Ferguson, Irish Government 
Delegate, was appointed Reporter. 

The Committee noted with satisfaction that as many as 
thirteen Government representatives took an active part in 
its work, either as regular members or as substitutes, and that 
three of these represented countries of “chief” industrial 
importance. 

The Committee, as usual, took as the basis of its work the 
summary of annual reports submitted under Article 22 of the 
Constitution and the Report of the Committee of Experts, 
which had met in the spring and had carried out a preliminary 
examination of the annual reports. 

The Committee noted with regret that a fairly large number 
of reports were again received too late to be examined by the 
Committee of Experts with the necessary thoroughness. It 
accordingly urged upon Governments the importance of sup- 
plying their annual reports in time for examination by the Com- 
mittee of Experts, because in the opinion of the Committee it 
is the double examination of these reports, first by the Com- 
mittee of Experts and then by the Conference Committee, that 
places the States Members of the Organisation on a footing 
of equality in respect of the supervision of the application of 
the ratified Conventions. 

The Committee noted with pleasure the succesful holding 
of a Preparatory Technical Conference on Labour Inspection 
in Industrial and Commercial Undertakings in May of this year, 
with a view to preparing the ground for the possible adoption 
of one or more Draft Conventions on the subject by the Con- 
ference in 1940. The Committee recorded its view that'a com- 
prehensive Convention on the subject of labour inspection, 
widely ratified and properly enforced, could only strengthen 
confidence in the legislative work of the Organisation. In this 
connection the Committee expressed its approval of the sug- 
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gestion of the Experts that steps might be taken to establish 
contact between the inspection services of the Members of the 
Organisation, and between each of them and the technical staff 
of the International Labour Office. 

The Committee ‘endorsed the conclusion reached by the 
Committee of Experts that the extension of the application 
of ratified Conventions to colonies and other dependent areas 
is making steady progress. The Committee noted that a con- 
siderable number of colonies in various parts of the world are 
becoming increasingly industrialised, and it was a matter for 
profound satisfaction to the Committee to observe that in the 
accelerated output of social legislation to meet the changing 
conditions created in these colonies the Conventions of the 
International Labour Organisation are playing an important 
and sometimes even decisive part. 

The main conclusion reached by the Committee, whose 
task has been described as that of an auditor of the legislative 
work of the Organisation, was that substantial progress has 
been made in the sphere of international labour legislation since 
the foundation of the Organisation twenty years ago, and that 
thereby large numbers of workers throughout the world have 


been ensured the protection of the law against some at least 
of the abuses inherent in the modern industrial system. 

The Report of the Committee was unanimously adopted by 
the Conference, after an interesting discussion. 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference set up a Committee of five members from 
each group to consider questions concerning Standing Orders. 

The Committee elected as its Chairman and Reporter Mr. 
Komarnicki, Polish Government Delegate, and as Vice-Chairman 
Mr. Oersted, Danish Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Schiirch, 
Swiss Workers’ Delegate. 

The Committee had three items on its agenda. The first 
was a proposal to provide some preliminary control over reso- 
lutions submitted to the Conference ; the second was the adop- 
tion of a clause to be introduced in future Conventions with 
regard to their application to certain territories of a colonial 
character ; the third was an amendment to the standard clause 
of Conventions concerning the notification of ratification. 

On the first of these points, the Committee adopted an 
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amendment to the Standing Orders of the Conference. In accord- 
ance with this amendment, resolutions submitted before the Con- 
ference opens will not be printed and distributed automatically, 
but will first of all come before the officers of the Governing 
Body ; they will then be distributed, unléss the officers of the 
Governing Body unanimously decide that this shall not be done. 
The purpose of this moderate and prudent rule is to prevent 
absurd or offensive resolutions from being published automa- 
tically without any kind of preliminary check. The Conference 
decided, without discussion, to accept this amendment to its 
Standing Orders. 

On the second point, the Conference had certain doubts. 
After quite a long discussion, it resolved to adjourn its decision 
as to the adoption of a clause concerning the application of 
Conventions to certain colonies that had become more or less 
independent of the mother country, and referred the matter to 
the Governing Body for consideration. 

On the third point, the Conference, in accordance with the 
proposal of its Standing Orders Committee, decided to make a 
slight change in the standard Article concerning notification 
of ratifications. In future, notification will be sent to the Direc- 
tor of the International Labour Office and to Members of the 
Organisation, and this must be done not only in the case of rati- 
fications, but also in the case of denunciations and of statements 
appended to ratifications. 


RESOLUTIONS 


As at previous Sessions, the Conference had before it a 
number of draft resolutions on questions other than those on 
its agenda; these resolutions have to be sent in by Delegates 
not less than seven days before the opening of the Session of 
the Conference, in accordance with Article 14, paragraph 7, 
of the Standing Orders. 

The Conference appointed a Resolutions Committee of six 
Government members, three employers’ members, and three 
workers’ members, using the Riddell-Tzaut system of voting. 
The Committee elected as its Chairman and Reporter Mr. 
Savickis, Government Delegate of Lithuania, and as Vice- 
Chairmen Mr. Camejo, Employers’ Delegate of Venezuela, 
and Mr. Watt, United States Workers’ Delegate. 

The first resolution, submitted by Mr. Kupers, Netherlands 
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Workers’ Delegate, concerned an enquiry into the methods 
followed in order to encourage the development of the activities 
of the International Labour Organisation ; it proposed that the 
Conference be given an opportunity of undertaking a general 
discussion and exchange of experiences on this subject at its 
next Session. The author of the resolution pointed out that the 
representatives of Governments, employers and workers col- 
laborated at the Sessions of the Conference in preparing Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations, but their co-operation 
ceased at the end of the Session, and they were left in ignorance 
of what steps were subsequently taken to give effect to the deci- 
sions of the Conference. He thought it desirable that the colla- 
boration between the three groups represented at the Conference 
should continue through the interval between Sessions, so that 
Conventions might be ratified more promptly and practical 
action taken with regard to the reforms decided upon or recom- 
mended by the Conference. Mr. Kupers stated that for the 
moment he was not suggesting any definite measure to give 
effect to this proposal, but merely requested that at its next 
Session the Conference be given an opportunity of undertaking 
a general discussion. 

When the draft resolution came up for discussion in a plenary 
sitting of the Conference, Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ Dele- 
gate, who had made various suggestions during the discussion of 
the Director’s Report as to what should be the true nature of 
that discussion, said that in his opinion the exchange of views 
proposed in Mr. Kupers’ resolution might well be combined 
with the discussion of the Director’s Report at the Conference, 
which should deal mainly with the general development and 
activities of the Organisation. The Conference adopted the 
resolution without opposition. 

There were two draft resolutions, one submitted by Mr. 
Kupers, Netherlands Workers’ Delegate, and the other by Mr. 
Jouhaux, French Workers’ Delegate, concerning women’s work. 
At the request of the Resolutions Committee, the authors 
agreed to submit a single text, which then came before the 
Conference. As Mr. Kupers pointed out during the discussion, 
the draft resolution indicated that one of the tasks of the Office 
was to improve the situation of workers, and it laid special 
stress on the importance of the principle of equal wages for 
equal work. It therefore proposed that the Office should supple- 
ment its study of the legal situation of women workers by an 
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enquiry into the various methods of remuneration applied to 
women. Mr. Jouhaux and Miss Schmidt, Swiss Government 
adviser, stated that the resolution represented a minimum, 
and that women’s work raised a number of very delicate 
problems, which it was the duty of the Organisation to solve. 
The Conference adopted the resolution without opposition. 

A final resolution proposed that a question concerning the 
special judicial bodies for the enforcement of labour legislation 
and the rapid functioning of such bodies should be placed on 
the agenda of the Conference. This resolution was submitted 
by Mr. Ramirez McGregor and Mr. Diez (Government Delegates), 
Mr. Camejo (Employers’ Delegate) and Mr. Armand (Workers’ 
Delegate), all of Venezuela. Mr. Ramirez McGregor and Mr. 
Diez stated in the Committee and in plenary sitting that the 
development of special labour legislation had for a long time 
back brought with it a parallel development in the organisation 
of special courts to secure the enforcement of that legislation. 
They admitted that legal conceptions differed from country 
to country, but they held that there were certain common 
principles which it would be valuable to bring out, so as to 
ensure the most effective working of the machinery for the 
enforcement of labour legislation and the punishment of offences. 
Such was the purpose of their resolution. The authors further 
pointed out that it did not refer to compulsory arbitration in 
collective disputes, because this system, although it existed 
in several countries, including their own, was still a contro- 
versial matter. The Conference adopted the draft resolution 
without opposition. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although the Conference, on account of the situation result- 
ing from the large-scale production of armaments, gave up 
the idea of dealing this year with the generalisation of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work and the reduction of hours of work in 
coal mines, the positive results which it achieved are still remark- 
able, as it adopted no fewer than four Conventions and ten 
Recommendations. 

In the case of hours of work and rest periods in road transport, 
a problem of importance not merely as regards the reduction 
of hours of work but also in connection with the safety of road 
users, the Conference finally adopted a Draft Convention and 
four Recommendations. It adopted two Draft Conventions 
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and two Recommendations in furtherance of the work of pro- 
tecting Native labourers begun ten years ago. In the delicate 
sphere of migration the Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
and two Recommendations concerning the recruiting, placing, 
and conditions of work, of migrant workers. Lastly, in connec- 
tion with vocational training and apprenticeship, it drew 
up two important Recommendations which will be of great 
utility in countries where new legislative action in this sphere 
is being contemplated. 

Taking into account the uncertainty under which the world 
is labouring, it may thus be said that methods of international 
collaboration in social policy have proved highly effective for the 
solution of serious problems even at a time of crisis. 

The fear had been expressed that attendance at the Con- 
ference would be affected by the present insecurity. It is true 
that the number of States represented at this Session of the 
Conference and the total of persons taking part are both lower 
than in 1937 and 1938, but this is principally due to the absence 
of the Japanese delegation and the changes which have taken 
place in the political organisation of Europe. It may be said, 
therefore, that in spite of present circumstances the interest 
taken by the States Members in the work of the Conference has 
not diminished. It should be emphasised in particular that the 
number of incomplete delegations was markedly less than at 
the preceding Sessions. The employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions of certain countries were associated with the work of the 
Conference for the first time. This may be taken as an encourag- 
ing sign of the deep attachment throughout the world to the 
principles underlying the work of the Organisation and the ideal 
for which it is striving. This attachment was clearly shown 
in many of the speeches made in the discussion of the Director’s 
Report, and it is also evidenced by the spirit of cordial and 
constructive collaboration by which the delegations were 
inspired. 

It is true that, in connection with the reduction of hours 
of work, it proved impossible to achieve the concrete results 
which, in accordance with the workers’ hopes, would have 
crowned the efforts of so many years. Still, the spirit in which, 
on account of the world situation, it decided to adjourn discus- 
sion of the problem—an adjournment which was a heavy 
sacrifice for the workers’ delegations—shows how far the Con- 
ference is conscious of its responsibilities and to what a degree its 
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deliberations are guided by mutual comprehension and a sense 
of reality. 

This was expressed by the President of the Twenty-fifth 
Session in his closing speech in these terms : 

The Session has been carried through in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing. Employers and workers have shown themselves ready to 
shake hands and to make mutual concessions with a view to arriving 
at tangible results. The feeling that the interests of the two groups 
are linked and that only a prosperous economic system can permit 
of the development of social progress has become a conviction held 
by all. This conviction opens the way to fruitful and encouraging 
collaboration. The spirit of good will which presided over the Session 
showed itself at the very beginning when resolutions were adopted 
which, although they involved sacrifices for many, enabled us to 
remove from the path of the Conference certain obstacles which 
might have impeded its work and endangered its success. 


The vitality of the Conference and its desire to effect still 
greater improvements in its methods of work were illustrated 
by an innovation due to Mr. Leggett, British Government 
Delegate. Mr. Leggett had suggested that the Sessions of the 
Conference provided an excellent opportunity for members of 
the different delegations to meet with a view to a frank exchange 
of information concerning various social questions as they 
exist in their respective countries. This proposal had first been 
submitted to the Governing Body which had adopted it and 
passed it on to the Conference. During the Twenty-fifth Session 
this new method of collaboration was tried for the first time, 
and a very interesting exchange of views and information took 
place, outside the official programme of the Conference, on the 
question of methods of fixing minimum wages. 

It is undeniable that the progress of the work of international 
labour legislation undertaken by the Organisation depends 
very largely, as regards both the ratification of existing Con- 
ventions and the adoption of new texts, on the evolution of 
the international political situation. As long as the horizon 
is obscured by thunderclouds, and as long as the productive 
effort of a large part of the world is directed towards armaments, 
so long will the achievement of the great task laid upon the 
Organisation be impeded. None the less, the methods of the 
Organisation have proved their worth. The results achieved, 
despite the present critical situation, should encourage it to 
persevere in the path of social justice, which is the path of 


peace. 
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The measures taken by the Governing Body to ensure as far 
as possible the continuation of the work of the International 
Labour Office during a crisis, even if the crisis should develop 
into an armed conflict, were communicated to the Conference, 
and several speakers, during the discussion of the Director’s 
Report, gave them their e::thusiastic support. Only by the effec- 
tive support, both material and moral, which the International 
Labour Office will receive from the States Members can the 
imposing achievement of the Conference during the last twenty 
years be continued, whatever circumstances may arise. 

The Twenty-fifth Session of the Conference showed that 
even in a crisis it was the ideal of social justice towards which 
the vital forcees—Governments, employers, and workers—of 
the immense majority of the countries of the world were striving. 
Even if a catastrophe without precedent were to descend upon 
the world it is certain that these forces would continue to work 
together and would not be turned from their ideal. 

The Secretary-General of the Twenty-fifth Session of the 
‘Conference said in his closing speech: “ We close this Con- 
ference of 1989 with malice towards none, with good will towards 
all, and we ask for peace, not bowed by fear but with the simple 


courage of the soldier who stands ready to give life gladly 
that others may know the joy of living’. 

It may be hoped that the energy and courage of all those who 
consider the International Labour Organisation as an instrument 
of progress will continue to be exercised in the sphere of social 
policy and that, with the maintenance of peace, the Conference 
will be enabled year by year to continue its great work. 





Industrial Transformation in Japan, 
1929-1936 


by 


Yoshio Kamm 


In the statement on the policy of the International Labour 
Organisation in the event of an acute international crisis, issued 
on behalf of the Governing Body last June}, it is pointed out that 
“ war in Europe is likely to produce a sharp intensification of the 
present tendency towards the industrialisation of extra-European 
countries, chiefly as the outcome of attempts by such countries 
to meet requirements which can no longer be met from Europe, but 
perhaps also as a result of efforts by States engaged in hostilities 
to furnish themselves with new manufacturing centres out of reach 
of air attack. Such an intensification of extra-European industriali- 
sation will inevitably bring in its train social and labour problems: 
in the solution of which the International Labour Organisation 
could play a useful part.” Japan is one of the few non-European 
countries in which industrialisation is already far advanced, and 
provides a rich field for study of the problems attendant on the 
process. During the last ten years, partly through military require- 
ments, there has been a rapid development from a semi-indus- 
trialised stage, in which the teatile industry was preponderant, 
to a more balanced and diversified industrial system. The following 
article shows the character and extent of this transformation down 
to the latest date for which full figures are available. 


THe TeExtTILeE INDUSTRY 


N most countries in which industrial revolutions have taken 
place the textile industry has been one of the first industries 

to be developed along modern lines. It produces necessities 
of life and can be established with less capital than heavy 





1 See above, p. 445. 
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industries require. In Japan many factors favoured the growth 
of the textile industry ; in 1929, 67.3 per cent. of total exports 
consisted of textile products. In the period 1929-1936, however, 
though the textile industry and textile exports expanded 
greatly, manufacturing industry became more diversified, other 
industries developed rapidly, and the proportion which the 
values of textile production and exports form of the values of 
total production and exports declined. 

As table I shows, the value of cotton goods exported 
increased from 453 million yen in 1929 to 753 million yen in 
1987, and that of rayon and other textile goods from 42 to 
340 million yen. On the other hand the value of raw silk and 
silk goods exported, which amounted to 950 million yen, or 
44 per cent. of the total value of exports in 1929, fell to 506 
million yen, or 16 per cent., in 1937. The value of textile exports 
in yen did not regain the 1929 level until 1987, when there was a 
slight excess over the figures for 1929. 


TABLE I. TOTAL VALUE OF JAPANESE EXPORTS, 1929-1937 ! 


(Million yen) 





Textiles 





Rayon Per cent. Per cent. 
Cotton and of Amount of 
others total total 








2,149 
1,470 
1,147 
1,410 
1,861 
2,172 
2,499 
2,693 


8,175 
































1 Figures for 1929-1936 from DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE: Financial and Economic Annus 
Japan; for 1937; from Monthly Return of Foreign I'rade of Japan, Dec. 1937. 
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The value of non-textile products exported increased from 
708 to 1,576 million yen, a rise of 124.2 per cent., during the 
same period. The proportion of textile to total exports fell 
from 67.3 to 50.4 per cent., while non-textile exports rose from 
$2.7 to 49.6 per cent. During the period from 1929 to 1937 
there was an all-round increase in exports of non-textile goods, 
and particularly of machinery, ores and metals, and metal 
products. Details are given in table II. 


TABLE II. NON-TEXTILE PRODUCTS EXPORTED FROM JAPAN IN 1929 
AND 1987! 





ve Per cent. 
Million yen of total exports 


Articles 





1929 1937 





Ores and minerals 

Machinery 

Metal products 

Oils, fats, and products thereof 
Hides, skins, and products thereof 
Chemicals, drugs, and paints 
Hats, shoes, and other accessories 
Paper and paper products 
Earthenware and glass 

Food and drink 


Miscellaneous 


























1 For sources see table I. 


There are several causes for the decline in the relative 
importance of the Japanese textile industry. Among them are 
the following : (1) the decline of the silk trade as a result of the 
development of the rayon industry ; (2) development of the 
cotton industry in consuming countries ; (8) restrictive measures 
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adopted against Japanese goods by many importing countries ; 
(4) the difficulty of effecting rationalisation in the textile industry, 
and the general increase in the cost of production in Japan ; 
(5) Government support of certain non-textile industries ; 
(6) the growth of armaments. The remarkable growth of the 
non-textile industries may be regarded as an alternative develop- 
ment to compensate for the diminishing rate of growth in the 
textile industry. An analogous situation is observable in the 
rapid development of the cotton industry following the decline 
of the silk trade, shown in table I. 


ARMAMENTS AND INDUSTRY 


A change in the realm of production is the logical accom- 
paniment of the change in the export trade. In addition to 
this factor, however, there is another element which has exercis- 
ed a strong influence in altering the industrial structure of 
Japan—namely, the armament programme carried out by 
the Government since 19382. Expenditure for military purposes 
rose from 495 million yen in 1929 to 1,078 million yen in 1936, 
an increase of 118 per cent., while all other administrative 
expenses fell from 1,241 to 1,204 million yen. It is not known 
what part of these sums was spent on material equipment 
produced in private establishments covered by the Factory 
Statistics of the Government. It is beyond doubt, however, 
that the armament programme was a powerful factor in sti- 
mulating industrial activity, especially in munition factories. | 

According to the Factory Statistics (published by the 
Department of Commerce and Industry), which cover all private 
factories employing 5 or more persons, the value of production 
in the textile industry slightly exceeded the 1929 level for the 
first time in 1985, and the 1936 figure showed an increase of 
12.5 per cent. over that of 1929. But the yen value of production 
of non-textile goods, especially in the iron and steel, mechanical 
engineering and chemical industries, increased to such an 
extent that textile production, which constituted 39 per cent. 
of the total industrial production in 1929, fell to 28 per cent. 
in 1986, while iron and steel and mechanical engineering in- 
creased from 18 to 30 per cent. and the chemical industry 
from 14 to 18 per cent. ; other industries in the aggregate showed 
a relative decrease from 29 to 24 per cent. Particulars are given 
in table III. 
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TABLE III. VALUE OF MANUFACTURES BY INDUSTRIES, 1929-1936 ! 
(Million yen) 





° d steel . 
| | mention | Jegriand.steel | Chemicat Otten ® etal 


| Year | engineering * 





Per 
cent. 


Per Per Per 


Per 
JAmount ote Amount ennt. Amount ’ Amount Amount 








1929 | 2,998 39 1,372 1,078 2,269 7,717 
1930 | 2,028 34 1,142 924 1,869 5,963 
| 1931 | 1,803 35 878 826 1,668 5,175 
1932 | 2,028 34 1,135 957 1,862 5,982 
11933 2,696 34 1,693 1,300 2,182 7,871 
|1934 | 2,918 31 2,546 1,515 2,411 9,390 
1935 | 3,078 28 3,198 1,878 2,683 10,837 
|1936 | 3,372 28 3,740 30 2,202 2,944 24 /|12,258 






































1 Factory Statistics. 
2 A large increase in the figures for the iron and steel and mechanical engineering industries 


in 1934 was due to the fact that the Yahata Iron Works, which was a State factory up to 1934, 
was transferred to private ownership in that year, and consequently appeared in the Factory 
Statistics. The Yahata Iron Wovks produced about 2 million tons of pig iron and 2 million tons 
of steel, or 67 and 40 per cent. respectively of the total production in Japan in 1936. It employed 


about 30,000 workers in the same year. 
* The miscellaneous industries include the food and drink, ceramic and glass, lumbering 


and woodworking, printing and bookbinding, gas and electricity and other industries. 

The industrial change is reflected in the index numbers 
of the volume of production, published by the Department 
of Commerce and Industry since 1930 (see table IV). During 
the period from 1930 to 1937, textile goods showed a decrease 
or a moderate increase with the exception of rayon tissues, 
which made a spectacular advance. The miscellaneous group 
followed a similar curve with the exception of sheet glass. The 
largest increase was in the iron and steel and chemical groups. 


TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF THE VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ! 
(Base : average for 1930, 1931, and 1932) 





Increase 
Product or de- 
crease (—) 


Aver- Increase 
Product age — or de- 
1930 crease (—) 








Teatiles Chemical products 
Rayon tissues 346 Rayon yarns 
Woollen yarns Caustic soda 
Cotton yarns 145 é Soda ash 
Cotton tissues 136 Sulphate of ammonia 
Silk tissues 111 Nitrate of lime 
Silk yarns 79 Bleaching powder 
Raw silk 66 Others 
Woollen | tis- Sheet glass 

sues 54 — 43 Electricity 

Iron and steel Cement 
Machinery 259 Paper 
Steel plates 255 163 Flour 
Pig iron 103 | 199 96 Sugar 

General average 
































1 Compiled by the Department of Commerce and Industry. 
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The same tendency is shown in the statistics of corporations. 
During the period between 1929 and 1936, though the textile 
and miscellaneous industries gained in absolute figures in 
the number of corporations, in the amount of capital and 
reserves, and also in the amount of net profit, they showed a 
considerable relative decline in comparison with the total 
figure for each of these items. On the other hand, the iron 
and steel, mechanical engineering and chemical industries 
showed a marked advance in both absolute and relative figures. 


TABLE V. STATISTICS OF CORPORATIONS IN JAPAN, 
1929 AND 193861 





’ Number of Capital and Net profit * 
corporations reserves * 
Industry —— a 


1929 1936 2 1936 1929 








Textiles 2,699 4,631 5 1,841 
Iron and steel and 
mechanical en- 
gineering 2,436 6,432 2,512 
Chemical products 1,736 3,081 953 2,029 
Others 9,752 16,842 4,593 5,690 





16,623 30,986 8,322 12,072 




















Percentage distribution 








Textiles 

Iron and steel and 
mechanical  en- 
gineering 

Chemical products 

Others 





Total 


























* Published by the Department of Commerce and Industry. 
* Million yen. 


According to a report of the Mitsubishi Economic Research 
Bureau of Tokyo, during the six years from 1930 to 1986 
producers’ goods increased by 72.4 per cent., as compared 
with a rise of 47.8 per cent. in consumers’ goods. This again 
confirms the trend of industrial development in Japan. 
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CHANGES IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


According to the Factory Statistics, the number of private 
factories employing 5 or more persons rose from 60,412 in 
1929 to 90,602 in 1936, an increase of 50 per cent. The largest 
increase took place in the iron and steel and mechanical 
engineering industries (112.9 per cent.), followed by the che- 
mical industry (55.6 per cent.), miscellaneous industries 
(39.8 per cent.), and the textile industry (83.6 per cent.). 
This marked difference in the rate of increase affected the 
percentage distribution of factories : iron and steel and mecha- 
nical engineering works rose from 15.6 to 22.1 per cent. of 
the total number of factories ; textile mills fell from 32.7 to 
29.1 per cent.; the miscellaneous group also decreased from 
46.4 to 48.8 per cent.; the percentage of chemical factories 
showed a slight increase. The figures are given in table VI. 


TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES BY INDUSTRIES, 
1929 AND 19386! 





1929 1936 Increase 





Industry 
Number Number Number Per cent. 





Textile 19,736 ° 26,358 ° 6,622 


Iron and steel and 
mechanical _ en- 
gineering 9,402 20,017 10,615 


Chemical products 3,212 5 4,998 s 1,786 
Others 28,062 39,229 5 11,167 








60,412 90,602 30,190 


























* Factory Statistics. 


The total number of workers covered by the Factory 
Statistics rose from 2,095,240 in 1929 to 2,592,687 in 1986, 
an increase of 497,447, or 23.7 per cent. The number employed 
in the iron and steel and mechanical engineering industries 
rose from 371,723 to 708,821 (89.3 per cent.), and the number 
of chemical workers from 126,520 to 278,487 (116.2 per cent.). 
On the other hand, there was an increase of only 29,222, or 
2.9 per cent., in the number of workers in the textile industry, 
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and a fall of 10,840, or 1.8 per cent., in the miscellaneous group. 
The distribution of workers showed the same tendency as 
that of factories during the period under review but to a much 
nore marked extent. 


TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS BY SEX, 
1929 AND 1936! 





Women Total 





Industry 
1929 1936 





Textiles 183,675 998,695 |1,027,917 


Iron and steel 
and mecha- 
nical  engi- 
neering 645,482 21,285 58,339 371,723 703,821 

Chemical pro- 
ducts 179,182 41,971 94,305 126,520 273,487 


Others 430,065 | 256,622 | 157,397 | 598,302 | 587,462 





1,458,398 |1,134,898 |1,134,289 |2,095,240 |2,592,687 




















Percentage distribution 





Textiles 

Iron and steel 
and mecha- 
nical engi- 
neering 
Chemical pro- 
ducts 


Others 





Total 





























* Factory Statistics. 


The relative decline of the textile industry, in which a 
large majority of the workers are women, and the sharp rise in 
the iron and steel and mechanical engineering industries, in 
which the workers are predominantly men, have sensibly 
affected the composition of the labour force. As table VII 
shows, the number of male workers rose from 960,342 in 1929 
to 1,458,398 in 1936, an increase of 498,056, or 51.9 per cent. 
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At the same time, the number of female employees fell from 
1,184,898 to 1,184,289. In 1929 males constituted 45.8 per 
cent. of the total number of workers, and females 54.2 per 
cent. In 1936 the percentage of males was 56.2 and that of 
females 48.8. Of the net increase of 498,056 males, 59 per 
cent. were absorbed by the iron and steel and mechanical 
engineering industries, 19 per cent. by the chemical industry, 
18 per cent. by the miscellaneous group, and only 4 per cent. 
by the textile industry. 

Female workers, during the same period, showed an in- 
crease of 837,054 and 52,334 in the iron and steel and mechanical 
engineering industries and the chemical industry respectively. 
These increases, however, were more than counterbalanced 
by a decrease in the miscellaneous industries. As regards 
the percentage distribution of workers in the male group, 
there was a marked increase in the iron and steel, mechanical 
engineering and chemical industries, and a noticeable decrease 
in the textile and miscellaneous industries. In the female 
group there was an increase in the iron and steel, mechanical 
engineering and chemical industries, a substantial loss in the 
miscellaneous group and a slight increase in the textile industry. 

If the workers are classified by age, between 1929 and 
1936 the number of workers under 16 rose from 231,739 to 
258,109, an increase of 26,370 (18,586 males and 7,784 females), 
or 11.4 per cent. The number of workers over 16 rose from 
1,868,501 to 2,334,578, an increase of 471,077, or 25.3 per cent. 
The percentage of workers under 16 fell from 11.1 in 1929 to 
10 in 1986. The percentage distribution of workers under 
16 shows, in the male group, an increase from 29.9 to 48.6 per 
cent. in the iron and steel and mechanical engineering indus- 
tries, a decrease from 31.5 to 22.9 per cent. in the textile industry 
and a decrease from 35.4 to 23.6 per cent. in the miscellaneous 
industries. In the female group there was a decrease from 
90.6 to 82.4 per cent. in the textile industry and large increases 
in the iron and steel, mechanical engineering and chemical 
industries. The figures are given in table VIII. 

In this connection mention may be made of a recent 


tendency toward prolonging the duration of workers’ employ- 
ment in industry. This fact may be interpreted as indicating 
an increase in the number of skilled workers and the establish- 
ment of an industrial working class on a firmer and larger basis. 
According to the census of labour, the results of which are 
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TABLE VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS BY AGE AND SEX, 
1929 AND 1936! 





l 
Men Women 





Industry 


1929 | 1936 | 1929 | 1936 





Workers under 16 





Textiles 9,796 11,3855 |181,842 {171,822 191,638 183,177 
Iron and steel and 
mechanical en- 
gineering 9,298 24,147 1,674 6,848 10,972 30,995 
Chemical products 994 2,431 4,615 | 16,087 5,609 18,518 
Others 10,984 11,725 12,536 | 13,694 23,520 25,419 





31,072 49,658 {200,667 (208,451 | 231,739 | 258,109 




















Workers over 16 





All industries 929,270 |1,408,740 |934,231 |925,838 |1,863,501 [2,334,578 








Percentage distribution of workers under 16 





Textiles é 22.9 90.6 82.7 
Iron and steel and 
mechanical en- 
gineering . 0.8 4.7 
Chemical products . 2.3 . 2.4 
Others 





Total 





























1 Factory Statistics. 


published by the Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet, during 
the period between 1927 and 1933 the number of workers who 
had been employed in industry for less than five years decreased 
from 58 per cent. to 58 per cent. of the total number of workers 
covered. Those whose length of service exceeded ten years rose 
from 18 per cent. to 24 per cent. It may seem paradoxical that 
the average duration of employment in the iron and steel 
and mechanical engineering industries, where the need for 
skilled workers is greatest, underwent a marked decline during 
the six years under review. This, however, was the natural 
consequence of the employment of a large number of new 
4 
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workers in these industries since 1932. The figures are given 
in full in table IX. 


TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ACCORDING TO YEARS OF SERVICE, 
1927 AND 1988! 


(Thousands ) 





Iron and steel 
Textiles and mechanical 
engineering 





Years of service 


Num- Per 
ber cent. 











1933 


Under 5 
5-10 
10-15 
Over 15 





Total 



































1 Reports of the census of labour, 1927 and 1933. 


EvoLuTION OF INDUSTRY 


As was stated at the beginning of this article, industries 
originate in the manufacture of various elementary necessities, 
which in the subsequent process of evolution develop into a 
more diversified range of production. The operation of this 
tendency in Japan may be illustrated by,a few examples. 

The cotton industry, which is one of the most important 
in Japan, has turned to the production of finer qualities. 
According to the monthly reports of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, between October 1929 and October 1937 the per- 
centage distribution of various counts of cotton yarns showed 
a decrease from 31.3 per cent. to 29.1 per cent. in yarns under 
20 counts, and from 34.8 to 29.7 per. cent. in yarns of 20 to 22 
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counts. Yarns of 23 to 44 counts increased from 31.8 to 87.5 
per cent., and those over 44 counts from 38.1 to 3.6 per cent. 
The figures are given in table X. 


TABLE X. PRODUCTION OF COTTON YARNS BY COUNTS, 
OCTOBER 1929 AND 1987 1 





October 1929 October 1937 





Bales Per cent. Bales Per cent. 





Under 20 77,034 31.3 98,090 29.1 
20-22 84,499 34. 100,179 29.7 
23-44 76,987 126,369 87.5 


Over 44 7,811 3. 12,262 3.6 





Total 246,331 100.0 336,900 100.0 
































+ Monthly reports of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association. 


There are two other important examples of industrial 
progress: first, the rapid growth in the production of light 


metals, such as aluminium and magnesium, and of iron alloys 
and metal gilding; second, an increase in the production of 
machinery and precision instruments. The output of machines 
and tools rose in value from 808 million yen in 1929 to 1,716 
million yen in 1936, an increase of 112.4 per cent., as compared 
with an increase of 58.8 per cent. for all industrial production 
during the same period. Particularly noteworthy was the 
increase in the production of optical instruments (800 per 
cent.), chemical machinery (460 per cent.), steam boilers (350 
per cent.), gears (800 per cent.), fire-arms (292 per cent.), 
textile machinery (280 per cent.), wireless instruments (277 per 
cent.), valves and cocks (267 per cent.), electric and other 
meters (248 per cent.), and electrical machinery (175 per cent.). 
These increases are remarkable even when allowance is made 
for the fact that the average wholesale price index for metal 
goods rose by 12.8 points between 1929 and 1986. 

The value of chemical products rose from 1,041 to 2,111 
million yen (102.8 per cent.) during the period under review. 
A considerable increase was also noted in rayon yarns (372 per 
cent.), films (867 per cent.), dyestuffs (183 per cent.), explosives 
(167 per cent.), and industrial drugs (118 per cent.). There 
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was practically no change in the average price of chemical 
goods during this period. 


RATIONALISATION AND MECHANISATION 


Rationalisation is a natural phenomenon in the process 
of industrial evolution. The growing mechanisation of factories 
in Japan is shown by the Factory Statistics. The percentage 
of factories using motive power among those employing five 
or more persons increased from 82.6 in 1930 to 86.8 in 1936. 
The largest increase took place in the chemical industry, 
followed by the miscellaneous industries, the iron and steel 
and mechanical engineering industries, and the textile industry 
(see table XI). Between 1929 and 1936 the number of prime 
movers in use in factories increased from 145,750 to 456,588, 
or from 2.41 to 5.04 per factory, a rise of 109.1 per cent., and 
from 0.07 to 0.18 per worker, a rise of 157.1 per cent. The 
progress of mechanisation has been more marked in small 
factories than in large establishments. The Factory Statistics 
show that in private undertakings employing less than 100 
persons the percentage using motive power increased from 
81.9 in 1930 to 86.3 in 1936, as compared with an increase 
from 99.8 to 99.6 in those employing more than 100 persons. 


TABLE XI. FACTORIES USING MOTIVE POWER, 1930 AND 1936 4 





Total number | Factories using Percentage 
Industry Year of motive power Per cent. of 
factories Number increase 





Textiles 1930 20,306 3 8,200 
1936 26,358 24,142 
Iron and steel and 
mechanical en- ‘ine 
gineering 1930 9,608 . 
1936 20,017 18,864 


Chemical products | 1930 3,329 2,745 
1936 4,998 4,386 


Others 1930 28,991 21,785 
1936 39,229 31,278 


Total 1930 62,234 51,407 
1936 90,602 78,670 


























1 Factory Statistics. 


One of the chief reasons for industrialisation in Japan is 
the spread of electricity, due to an abundant supply of water 
power. The number of electric motors in active use in private 
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factories employing five or more persons increased from 140,250 
in 1980 to 451,223 in 1936 (from 96.0 to 98.8 per cent. of the 
total number of prime movers). This increase in the number 
of electric motors is an important factor in the growth of small- 
scale industries. 

According to an investigation made by the Nagoya Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry ', the index number of the volume 
of production in 1931 (1920=100) was 164.7, and that of horse- 
power consumed 244.9, while the index number of workers 
employed was only 111.0. Thus the output per worker increased 
by 48.4 per cent., and horse-power used per worker by 120.6 per 
cent., during the 11 years ending in 1931. 

As regards the increase of productivity per worker after 
1932, the cotton industry supplies reliable information. 
According to the monthly reports of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, as a result of the mechanisation of factories and 
the shortening of manufacturing processes, the number of 
spindles per worker increased by 40 per cent. during the period 
from October 1929 to October 1937, and the production of 
yarn per worker rose by 34 per cent. In the cotton 
weaving industry, as a result of the adoption of automatic 
machinery, the number of looms per worker increased by 
28 per cent., and the production of cotton tissues per worker 
by 14 per cent. The figures for each year are given in table XII. 


TABLE XII. PRODUCTIVITY IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN JAPAN, 
1929 to 19371 
(Figures for October of each year) 
SPINNING 





Number of Production Spindles per Production of yarn 
working of yarn worker per worker (kan) 
spindles (thousand 

2 
(thousands) kan *) Number Index Number Index 








| 1929 | 163,783 6,160 12,102 37.6 100 73.9 100 

1930 | 120,669 5,630 9,657 46.8 124 80.0 108 
| 1931 | 125,247 6,137 10,984 49.0 130 87.7 119 
1982 | 126,655 6,400 11,2638 50.5 134 88.9 120 
| 1983 | 129,626 6,848 13,080 52.8 140 100.9 137 
| 1934 | 146,872 7,969 15,128 54.3 144 103.0 139 
1935 | 148,952 8,199 14,458 55.0 146 91.1 131 
| 1986 | 151,083 8,424 14,581 55.8 148 96.5 131 
| 1937 | 167,015 8,784 16,517 52.6 140 98.9 134 





























* Monthly reports of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association. 
* A kan is 3.75 kilogrammes, or 8.267 pounds. 





1 NaGoya CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INpustrY: Industrial and Labour 
Conditions in Japan (Nagoya, 1934), p. 21. 
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TABLE XII (cont.) 


WEAVING 





Production of tissues 


Production 
: Looms per worker per worker 
Number of | Number of of tissues (thousand yards) 


workers | looms in use | (thousand 
yards) 





Number Index Number Index 





41,893 67,184 131,333 1.60 100 3.14 100 
29,629 62,864 106,974 2.12 133 3.61 115 
28,654 65,192 120,906 2.28 143 4.22 134 
33,195 69,930 130,573 2.11 132 3.93 125 
34,085 74,708 137,744 2.19 137 4.04 129 
86,137 79,490 150,415 2.20 138 4.16 132 
36,227 82,250 148,471 2.27 142 4.10 130 
38,703 86,541 145,129 2.24 140 3.75 119 
44,653 91,589 159,536 2.05 128 3.57 114 
































It should be noted that the highest efficiency in both spinning 
and weaving industries was reached in 1934, after which workers’ 
productivity fell, on account of the diminishing rate of increase 
in the production of cotton goods. 


CONCENTRATION OF INDUSTRY 


Finally, to what extent has the recent industrial trans- 
formation accentuated the tendency towards concentration 
of production in larger factories ? According to the Factory 
Statistics, between 1929 and 1936 the number of establishments 
employing 5 or more but less than 200 workers rose by 50.6 
per cent., as compared with an increase of 21.7 per cent. in 
those employing 200 or more workers. The difference in the 
rate of increase between the small-scale and large-scale groups 
was more pronounced in respect of the number of workers 
employed : factories with less than 200 showed an increase of 
43.8 per cent., while those employing 200 or more increased 
their labour force by only 4.5 per cent. As regards the value 
of production, however, an increase of 78.8 per cent. was reported 
in the large-scale industries, which was twice as great as the 
increase recorded for the small-scale establishments. 

In 1929, factories employing less than 200 workers consti- 
tuted 97.7 per cent. of the total number of factories, employed 
almost half of the total number of workers, and accounted 
for about half of the total value of industrial production. 
In 1986, the proportion of factories in this group increased 
to 98.1 per cent., and the workers employed to 56.9 per cent., 
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but the relative value of production fell to 44.4 per cent. Fac- 
tories employing 200 or more constituted in 1929 only 2.3 per 
cent. of the total number of factories, employing approxim- 
ately one-half of the workers and yielding almost one-half of 
the total value of production. In 1936, the proportion of fac- 
tories in the large-scale group fell to 1.9 per cent., and the 
workers employed to 43.1 per cent., while the value of production 
rose to 55.6 per cent. 

These facts furnish conclusive evidence that, while small- 
scale industries have multiplied in respect of the number of 
factories and workers, their share in production has noticeably 
fallen. Large-scale factories, on the contrary, show a relative 
decrease in the number of factories and workers, but their 
share in production has risen considerably. This testifies to the 
increase of productivity and the decrease of cost per unit 
of production in large establishments, and serves as an induce- 
ment for further concentration of production in large under- 
takings, especially in the manufacture of staple goods. 

The figures are given in detail in table XIII. 


CONCLUSION 


Though Japanese industrial progress has attracted the 
world’s attention in recent years, it was limited to relatively 
few industries before 1932. Prior to that year, the textile 
industry occupied the dominant position, and other staple 
industries, such as iron and steel, mechanical engineering, and 
chemical products, were not developed to a corresponding 
degree. These other industries, however, have developed rapidly 
since 1932, partly on account of the increase in external demand 
for non-textile products and partly because of governmental 
encouragement for the purpose of increasing production in the 
munition industries. 

Owing to the lack of any large increase in the numbers 
employed in the textile industry and the rapid development 
of the iron and steel, mechanical engineering and chemical 
branches, the proportion of women and young persons employed 
in industry has decreased. At the same time, industry has been 
transformed to manufacture finer articles and to produce 
capital goods, and new products have been placed in the inter- 
national market. Rationalisation in industry has been intensified 
and applied more widely, and large-scale production has been 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES BY SIZE, 1929 AND 1936?! 








Industry 


Factories employing less than 200 


Factories employing 200 or more 





1929 


1936 


1929 


1936 





Number 


Per 
cent. 





Number 


Per 
cent. 


Number 


Per 
cent. 





Numbe 


Per 


r 
cent. 





Textiles 

Iron and steel and 
mechanical = en- 
gineering 

Chemical products 

Others 


Total 


Textiles 

Iron and steel and 
mechanical = en- 
gineering 

Chemical products 

Others 


Total 


Textiles 

Iron and steel and 
mechanical en- 
gineering 

Chemical products 

Others 


Total 


Textiles 

Iron and steel and 
mechanical  en- 
gineering 

Chemical products 

Others 


Total 


Number of factories 





18,863 


9,182 
3,114 
27,869 


25,504 


19,644 
4,790 
38,980 


96.8 


98.2 
95.8 
99.4 


873 


220 
98 
193 


4.4 


2.3 
3.1 
0.7 





59,028 





88,918 








98.1 





1,384 





2.3 











Number of workers (thousands) 





524 


348 
110 
493 


51.0 


49.4 
40.3 
83.8 


562 


219 
54 
234 


56.3 


59.0 
42.9 








1,475 








56.9 





1,070 





51.1 











Value of production (million yen) 





1,187 


590 
608 
1,560 


1,378 


1,222 
937 
1,901 


37.7 


31.1 
44.4 
74.1 


2,024 


433 
497 


63.0 


59.3 
42.0 
24.2 


2,277 


2,708 
1,174 
666 





3,945 





5,438 








44.4 





3,814 





49.2 





6,820 








Percentage increase cr decrease (—) between 1929 and 1936 





Number of factories 


Number of workers 


Value of production 





Factories 
under 200 


Factories 
over 200 


Factories 
under 200 





Factories 
over 200 


Factories 
under 200 


Factories 
over 200 





35.2 


19.9 


—10.3 


62.6 
201.9 
—59.4 


16.1 


107.1 
54.1 

















4.5 





37.8 








* Factory Statistics. 
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accentuated. In brief, Japan has approached the level of the 
most highly developed industrial nations. 

This has given rise to various complications. While industry 
is rapidly developing, there remains the agricultural problem 
still unsolved. The growth of the textile industry, the key 
industry in Japan, has slackened, and many of the non-munition 
factories are not sharing the benefit of inflationary measures. 
While production is being concentrated in large establishments, 
small-scale enterprises are increasing in number. 

The growth of the heavy industries requires a large pro- 
portion of male labour and especially skilled workers. Industry 
can no longer depend on women workers of the type employed 
on a temporary basis in the textile mills. The longer duration 
of employment in industry is indicative of the growth of 
an industrial working class and an increase in the number 
of skilled workers. These facts suggest that, in normal circum- 
stances, Japan may in the future be obliged to face modern 
industrial problems, such as a strongly organised labour move- 
ment or large-scale unemployment. This was predicted by the 
British Industrial Mission sent to the Far East in 1934. ! 

Mechanisation of industry necessarily involves shorter hours 
of work. The reduction of hours, however, seems to be difficult 
in a country where wages are relatively low, because the workers 
prefer to work longer hours for the sake of larger earnings. 
It is also anticipated that the increase in the number of male and 
especially of skilled workers will raise the average wage, which 
has been lowered unduly by the employment of a large pro- 
portion of young women in Japan. But this will take some 
years, since there are at present large numbers of new workers 
employed in the heavy and chemical industries at low initial 
wages. 





1 FEDERATION OF British INpusTRIES: Report of Mission to the Far East 
(London, 1934), p. 19. 
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Quarterly Statistical Tables 


The following tables give a survey of statistics of employment, 
unemployment, hours actually worked, average wages, and cost of 
living, in countries for which regular statistics are available. The 
figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office from 
figures published or communicated by the statistical authorities of 
the various countries; in a few cases statistics compiled by non- 
official bodies have been used. Most of the series given in the form 
of index numbers have been computed by the Office on the base 
1929 = 100. ? 

There are many differences in the methods of compilation of these 
statistics in different countries the more important of which are 
indicated as far as possible, in the table headings. Account of these 
must be taken in interpreting the figures, but in general, the statistics 
give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time and it is between these 
that international comparisons can most usefully be made. 

In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, hours ac- 
tually worked, and average wages, an essential distinction has been 
made between the different types or sources of statistics. Each 
type constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the pheno- 
menon dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, which are 
mentioned in the introductory note to each table. The economic 
scope of each series? is indicated by mention of the main economic 
groups (agriculture, mines, industries, transport, commerce, adminis- 
tration) covered in accordance with the classification used by the 
Office. * The mention of one of these groups does not necessarily mean 





1 In the case of series not dating back to that year the index figures have been 
computed on the base of the year nearest to 1929, and printed in italics. 

2 This is not indicated in the unemployment table on account of the technical 
difficulties involved in certain cases. 

3 Cf. Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939, p. vu, for details. 
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that the statistics cover all the branches of which it is composed, but 
that they cover at least the most important of them ; when a group is 
represented only by one or two branches of small importance (for 
example, “ mines” by quarries, or “ transport ” by tramways), it is 
not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, these indications are 
completed by mention of the categories of employees covered (wage 
earners and salaried employees ; skilled and unskilled workers ; men 
and women). These distinctions should not be taken in too strict a 
sense ; some of them are based on conceptions capable of rather widely 
differing interpretation from country to country. Finally, the mention 
at the foot of each table of the number of persons covered by the sta- 
tistics at a recent date makes it possible to estimate approximately 
the extent to which the series is representative, by comparing the 
figure given with the total number of workers in the category or eco- 
nomic group in question. 

Except where otherwise stated, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to the middle or end of the period covered ; the figures published 
as relating to the first day of the month or quarter are quoted in the 
tables prepared by the Office as referring to the previous month, or 
quarter. 

Separate figures for the different economic branches and industries 
(groups of items of expenditure in the case of cost-of-living indexes) are 
published in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF S1GNs USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”’. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 

The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue °’. 

The sign © signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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Employment 


The index numbers relating to employment in the table given 
below are intended to show two different aspects of fluctuations in 


employment : 


(a) Fluctuations in the number of employed persons, generally 
represented by the total recorded at a specified date, but sometimes 
by the average number in a given period, no distinction being made 
between persons working full time and those working more or less than 
full time ; fluctuations in these numbers are due to many factors, 
among which may be distinguished, on the one hand, those connected 
with cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in economic activity (including 
those due to action by the public authorities) and, on the other, 
those resulting from general population movements and changes 
in the social structure of the population; the two last-mentioned 
factors may, in the course of a few years, have a considerable influence, 
raising the indexes to relatively high levels, while the “degree of 
employment ”—that is, the proportion of employable workers actually 
in employment—remains equal or inferior to that of the previous 


period. 


(5) Fluctuations in the total number of hours worked by all the per- 
sons in employment during a specified period—for example, a month, 
a quarter, or some other period falling within a month or a quarter ; 
these series indicate the “volume of employment ’”—that is, the 
number of persons employed, in the sense defined above, in conjunction 
with fluctuations in hours of work. 


Most of these index figures have been computed by the Office, 
either from the series of absolute figures or by transferring the base of 
the original index figures. The data have been obtained from statistics 
of different types : 


(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). These give the number of insured persons or of 
contributions paid, and thus constitute a measure of the number of 
persons in employment (unemployed persons being exempt from the 
obligation to pay contributions). These statistics constitute a kind of 
complete and continuous census, but their scope is determined by the 
provisions which regulate the insurance scheme and by any changes 
that may be made in it. 


(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance is 
compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that of data 
derived from other branches of compulsory insurance ; further, the 
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significance of the number of registered unemployed depends on the 
provisions relating to registration, which is generally connected with the 
acquisition of the right to unemployment benefit, and in many cases 
figures of the total number of insured persons are not constantly kept up 
to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its scope is liable to fairly 
wide variations, and indexes can be calculated only from the per- 
centages unemployed ; they then indicate fluctuations in the degree 
of employment (eliminating the “ trend ”’). 


(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 
of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date in 
each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total number of 
hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different types of 
statistics are to be distinguished. 


Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments fulfilling 
certain conditions (e.g. having more than 5 or 10 employees ; using 
motive power; having an annual output of more than a certain value) : 
these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics, or from statistics 
of industrial production which give also the numbers employed. 
These indexes closely reflect fluctuations in employment, subject to 
small errors due to the exclusion of certain small establishments. 


Type B : Statistics relating to selected establishments, which may be 
great or small and more or less constant. In order to allow for varia- 
tions in the number of returns received, the indexes are compiled either 
by relating the figures at each date to those of the same establishments 
at the basic date or by means of chain indexes (comparing the figures 
received for each date with those of the same establishments at the 
preceding date, and thus compiling a chain of ratios). It is difficult, 
in any case, to ensure that the sample of establishments is always 
equally representative of the basic trends resulting from general 
population movements and structural changes; usually the series 
in question take only a part of these factors into account, and they 
may for this reason be subject to a small cumulative bias which may 
become appreciable after several years. 

In certain cases in which statistics of Type A are available only 
at long intervals and with a certain delay in publication, they are 
combined with statistics of Type B available more frequently and 
more rapidly ; the combination is made either by chaining or by inter- 
polation. Series of this type are shown in the table as T'ype A/B. 
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TABLE I, STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100%) 


Germany (excluding Austria) AUSTRIA | AUSTRALIA CANADA DENMARK 
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100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
87.0 95.1 93.0 93.1 
72.0 86.6 74.6 81.4 
59.5 76.4 74.1 72.1 
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124.0* 94.7 
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100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
95.9 94.7 ° 82.8 91.4 
88.5 84.4 . 68.0 
81.9 75.6 , 53.7 
82.9 77.9 . 58.0 
96.4 95.0 

108.6 

125.8 

144.5 

146.8 

145.5 © 

144.2 
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* Except for the series in italics, base : year later than 1929. * Thousands. of establi 
For notes relating to the various countries, see also Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939 pp. 29-31. - establish 
Abbreviations : B.L.S. = Bureau of Labor Statistics ; N.I.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board ; A.F.L. = 

American Federation of Labor. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100%) 





FRANCE 


Great Britain 


HUNGARY 





Statistics of 
establishments (A) 


Compulsory 
unempl. ins. stat. 


Sickness insurance 
statistics 
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100.0 
97.3 
88.8 
78.5 
79.4 
82.9 
94.0 
94.9 
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JAPAN 
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| LuxEMBURG 
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Estimate 
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Industries 
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Wage earners 
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Wage earners, 
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July 
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86.1 
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95.9 

109.2 
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100.0 
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96.9 
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99.6 
79.9 
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90.3 
96.9 
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2,933/1,336* 


6,600,000f | 108,128 





211,848 





32,612 





144/102 





* | 176/102* 200,700 





* Except for the series in italics: base : year later than 1929. 


* Index of hours calculated by the I.L.0. by 


multiplying the index of numbers employed by an index of average hours actually worked per worker per day (stat. 
* Including. Northern Ireland. 


of establishment). 
For notes relating to the various countries, see 


* Thousands. 


also Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939, pp. 29-31- 


Abbreviations: M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; C.F.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industry. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (concluded) 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100%) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


RUMANIA 


SwIitzErvanp 





Statistics of 
establ. (A) 


Accident/unempl. 
insurance statistics * 


Statistics of spelen 
A 


Stat. of establ. 
(A) 


Stat. of estab, 
(B) 





Industries 


Industries | Min 


es, ind., 
transp., comm. 


Mines, 


Industries | taestaine 


Industries 


Industries 





Wage earners 
salar. empl. 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 


Wage earners 


Wage earners 
salar. empl. 


Wage earners 





Number 


Number 
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Hours | Number 


Number 


Number _ 





100.0 
94.0 
83.1 
83.1 
88.0 
95.2 

104.8 

115.7 
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| 
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100.0 
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92.9 96.0 
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84.2 
85.1 
91.6 
96.1 * 
99.1 
99.9 
99.9 
99.1 
94.8 


100.0 | 
101.6 | 


90.4 


100.0 
82.9 
69.3 
56.9 
58.3 
67.1 
72.6 
77.9 
89.8 
97.8 

100.9 

104.8 

107.1 

109.4 

102.0 


100.0 
84.5 
71.3 
62.3 
65.0 
72.0 
77.1 
83.4 
94.1 

101.6 

107.3 





94.1 
97.0 
101.3 
102.7 
106.3 
106.3 


89.3 
93.2 
99.4 
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SWEDEN 


|CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


UNION OF SouTH AFRICA 


U.S.S.R. ° 


YuGostava 





Stat. of establ.* 
(B) 


Stat. of [Sickness insurance 
estab .4 (B) statistics 


Statistics of 
establishments (A/B) 


Statistics of 
establishments (A) 
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insurance statishe 





Mines, 
industries 


Mines, indust., 
transp., comm. 


Agr., industries 
fransp.°, comm. 


Mines, ind., 
Ind. transport ° 








Wage earners 


Wage 
earners 


Wage 
earners 


Wage earners, 


Mines, | Mines, ind., 


ind. 





transp., com., etc 


Ind... transport * 





salaried employees 
Number 





Wage earners, 
salaried empl. 





Number| Hours 


Number Number 





Europeans | Total 


Number 





1938: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


100.0 100.0 
99.8 98.6 
91.3 85.8 
86.0 77.8 
78.4 
89.5 
96.2 

102.2 

109.8 
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92.3 
82.6 
75.4 
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76.6 
82.3 
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91.0 § 
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100.0 100.0 
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188.8 
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Persons covered 





372,195 


250,322 1,363,341 




















~/% 8 


10,225, 0004 





21,108,000 


688,806 





— 





* Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 


* Up to 1937, accident insurance statistics ; sit" 


1938, extrapolation, using unemployment insurance statistics. * Series covering about 40 per cent. of workers ® 
mines and industries. * Series covering about 25 per cent. of the workers in the occupations covered. * Average 
8 months. * Since September 1938, excluding the territories incorporated in neighbouring States (Germany 
Poland from September and Hungary from October). * Since January 1939: Bohemia-Moravia. * Empleyme!' 
in socialised and private establishments and those working under concession, * Thousands. 1 Sinte 
January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 

For notes relating to the various countries, see also Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939, pp. 29-31. 
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Unemployment 


The statistics of unemployment in the table below are intended 
to show two aspects of the fluctuations in unemployment. 


oe 


(a) The number of persons seeking work or registered as un- 
employed in certain occupations. Fluctuations in this number are 
determined—like the fluctuations in the number of employed persons 
—by many factors: on the one hand, those connected with cyclical 
and seasonal fluctuations of economic activity ; on the other hand, 
general population movements and changes in the social structure. 


(b) The percentage unemployed—that is, the number unemployed 
in relation to the total number of employable persons in the branches 
of economic activity under consideration. This measures the “ degree ” 
of unemployment and eliminates the effects of general population 
movements and changes in social structure. 


These statistics generally relate only to wholly unemployed 
persons ; the few series referring to partial unemployment offer only 
a very imperfect measure of that phenomenon.! Even within this 
limit, however, the figures available vary considerably as to complete- 
ness and reliability. Their validity depends chiefly on their scope, 
which in turn is determined by the degree of development and com- 
petence of the institutions providing the data, and on the definition 
of ‘“ unemployed ” adopted by these institutions. Six main types of 
statistics may be distinguished : 

(a) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The scope of 
these statistics is laid down by the insurance legislation; an un- 
employed person is generally—as in the statistics mentioned under (6) 
and (c)—a person registered at the insurance institution in accordance 
with administrative regulations, usually with a view to the acquisition, 
in due course, of benefit. The percentage is obtained by comparing 
the number of unemployed with the number of insured persons. 
Subject to the observation that the legislation and administrative 
regulations governing the insurance scheme may be amended from 
time to time, these statistics may be regarded as generallyjthe most 
complete and reliable. 


| of = u o iibhitieat 
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| 


(b) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. With regard 
to these statistics it must also be borne in mind that as the 
insurance is voluntary its scope may change gradually in the course 
of time, particularly during periods of depression and as a result of 
changes in the conditions of insurance. Absolute numbers may there- 





1 Some information on partial unemployment is contained in the statistics of 
actual hours of work, particularly in the figures relating to the distribution of 
workers according to the number of hours worked. 
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fore be without great significance, and changes in the numbers of 
workers covered, if large, may influence the significance of percentages. 
Further, conditions for registration and receipt of benefit may differ, 
and this may influence the statistics. 


(c) Trade union fund statistics. The remarks made under (6) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of these 
figures depends on the development of the trade union funds and the 
widely varying conditions governing the recording of unemployed 
workers and the payment of benefits to them. The statistics may 
thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries and incomplete and 
somewhat unreliable in others. 

(d) Trade union statistics. These series are based on returns 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of benefits 
or not, and give the percentage of the total trade union membership 
so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade union 
movement ; the definition of the term ‘‘ unemployed ” may also vary 
widely. 

(e) Employment exchange statistics. These data are obtained 
from the number of applicants or of applications for employment 
registered at the exchanges. When registration at the employment 
exchanges is entirely voluntary, the scope of the figures obtained is 
determined partly by the manner in which the system of exchanges 
is organised, and partly by the extent to which workers are accustomed 
to register and the advantages which registration brings them. As 
these factors vary widely, the statistics are often unreliable. Where 
registration is one of the conditions for acquisition of the right to 
unemployment benefit, under a compulsory or a voluntary system, 
the figures are comparable in reliability with insurance figures. This 
applies also, in practically the same degree, to exchanges operating 
in connection with large unemployment relief schemes, as long as 
conditions for the granting of relief are not subjected to important 
changes. When the statistics are such that they can be compared 
with the corresponding number of employable workers obtained from 
some other source, particularly from social insurance statistics, the 
percentage of unemployment can be computed. 

(f) Estimates. These statistics, compiled by official or industrial 
organisations, are generally based on one or more of the series dis- 
cussed above, corrected, if necessary, by taking account of certain 
factors. 


The economic scope of these different statistics is somewhat difficult 
to ascertain. In general, mining and industry are the most fully 
represented, transport and commerce often less fully, and agriculture 
still less. Most of the statistics are also limited, in the main, to wage 
earners, and refer to a less extent to salaried employees. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY AUSTRALIA 





Old territory | Austria Sudetenland Trade _ 





Employment exchange statistics 


Unemployed registered Unemployed 
Unemployed registered 
Number | Per cent. Number Per cent. 
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BELGIUM CANADA 





Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. Estimates Employment 
exchange 


Uaesapleged Days of statistics 
(daily louees unemployment Unemployed 
Applicants for 
istered 


Per cent. * Number Per cent. |Wo 














1.9 . 

5.4 12.8 
14.5 ‘ 
23.5’ 
20.5 
23.4 
21.7 
16.2 . 
13.1 88,516 
173,913 17.6 105,236 


149,779 15.0 . 102,581 
154,340 15.8 : 101,187 
163,771 16.0 y 107,749 
18.7 113,251 
23.7 j 88,639 
22.0 485,000 t 110,018 
20.1 491,000 ’ 111,275 
18.2 494,000 . 115,673 
17.6 473,000 : 116,077 
17.9 395,000 : 107,738 
16.8 369,000 103,759 

-_ = 99,842 











* 986,956 | 2,697,000 * | 





























* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. * Since March 1935, inclu 
the Saar Territory. * Before April 1938, applicants for work registered, « Estimates. *Days o 
‘employment, as a percentage of the total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





: 
DENMARK || DANziG || Esronta || FINLAND 


Gree City of) | 


| —y Trade | 
Employ- || Employ- || Employ- || Employ- - ace Employ- 
Trade union ment ment ment ment | Estimates uaton | coat 
fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange || exchange returns exchange 
statistics || statistics || statistics || statistics Percentage Statistics 


Unemployed | APPIi- | Unem- j Unem- unemployed Appli- 


cants — cants 
loyed ployed 
Per | for work ||_ . . : : for work 
Number cent. |registered registered registered||N.I.C.B. ‘| A.F.L. | Weighted iste 


Unitep STaTEs 


























42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 3,877 3.9 8.2 
39,631 | 13.7 | 40,551 || 18,291 8,009 . 9.8 14.5 
53,019 | 17.9 | 59,430 || 24,898 11,495 . 17.7¢ 19.1 
99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 17,351 . 26.3¢ 23.8 
97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 17,139 27.1¢ 24.3 
81,756 | 22.1 | 97,595 || 20,326 10,011 . 23.64 20.9 
76,195 | 19.7 | 92,406 || 17,983 7,163 ’ 20.8 18.5 
78,669 | 19.3 | 93,261 r 4,796 r 18.2 13.3 
95,103 | 21.9 | 107,124 3,763 y 15.8 10.5 
97,136 | 21.4 | 112,241 3,602 ¥ 20.7 15.3 


1938:Aug. | 76,659 | 16.9 2,747 20.9 14.6 
Sept. | 76,723 | 16.8 3,192 . 19.7 14.0 
Oct. 86,188 | 18.8 ; 4,041 . 19.6 13.4 
Nov. | 104,439 | 22.7 ‘ 5,172 y 19.9 13.2 
Dec. | 146,533 | 31.6 4,294 . 19.4 13.0 
1939: Jan. | 139,225 | 29.9 ; Y 5,006 ; 13.3 
Feb. | 126,592 z 4,412 . 4 12.7 
March! 108,316 y 4,331 . . 11.8 
April | 80,242 . 3,509 . y 11.1 
May | 55,180 7 2,985 18.3 | 20.3 10.8 
June | 53,341 . 2,091 || 17.5t | 19.5t 10.3 
July | 53,296 r : 2,072 || — ome 10.4t 
Aug. | 45,708¢| 9. 55,938 — 7 


Persons | | | | * 
Persone | 463,067 * || 42am |suieen |1,017,000%| 
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FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND GREAT BRITAIN 





Public Employment Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange 
relief fund exchange (16-64 years) statistics 
statistics statistics - 

Applicants for work 


Un. owing 
Who ‘ ~ 
Unemployed ay unempl Total registered 


mae : to temporary 
ia sectint of Applications (incl. casuals) stoppages 
: lor Wo 


relief Percentages 


928 8.2 
2,514 11.8 
56,112 
273,412 ° 
276,033 
345,033 
426,931 
431,897 
350,333 379,095 
375,742 408,024 
338,383 
Sept. 338,409 
Oct. 361,724 
Nov. 367,106 \ 
Dec. 404,730 444,327 
1939: Jan. 415,987 460,816 
Feb. 414,756 457,760 
March 400,075 441,194 
April 386,158 425,072 
May 408,533 
June 383,479 
July , 351,152 
Aug. 302,479 333,150 


oes | * . | 14,839,500 | 
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1,066,060 











1 Before January 1935, unemployed registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. + Americ! * Fi 
Federation of Labor. ‘ Percentages based on an overestimate of total unemployment of not more than 500, 008 ‘eerie f 
* From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * Including agricultut 27-1932 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 



































16,467 20,209 91,280 226,798 
16,528 20,324 93,223 221,030 
18,976 20,355 88,380 216,227 
20,232 25,431 105,012 212,254 
17,330 * 23,294 105,457 
17,991 22,255 106,859 
17,817 19,160 104,945 
16,256 18,265 96,477 
46,876 16,710 17,746 70,470 

— 17,280 70,784 


- = = | 


HUNGARY | WETHERLANDS INDIES IRELAND Japan * Latvia 
Employment . : | 
Sagint | a dea ‘itatistics Official estimates Bmpleyment 
exchange exchange : exchange 
statistics statistics wea work Unemployed statistics 
Applications Applicants |/With claims | Per Applications 
| for work for work to unempl. Total Number | Pate or work 
registered registered benefit registered 
15.173 ad 14,679 20,702 ° ° 5,617 
43,592" ° 16,378 22,398 369,408 5.3 4,851 
52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 422,755 6.1 8,709 
66,235 10,922 20,217 62,8178 485,681 6.8 14,587 
60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 408,710 5.6 8,156 
e 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 372,941 5.0 4,972 
17,418 18,410 119,498 356,044 4.6 4,825 
7,449,841 19,700 16,318 99,834 338,365 4.3 3,851 
7,705,270 ‘ 19,281 19,418 82,425 295,443 3.7 3,014 
ye 16,814 20,571 88,714 237,271 3.0 
TAIN 1938: Aug. 16,732 18,580 70,552 || 230,163 | 3.0 
8,121,410 f 16,409 18,167 70,411 230,203 2.9 
2.9 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 



































~ Persons — * | oe 
covered 8,172,174t 








LitHvania * Mexico Norway New ZEALAND PORTUGAL 








Em -_ 

ployment . : Employment || Employment || Employment 
exchange a a fund | exchange exchange exchange 

statistics statistics statistics statistics 
Unemployed | Unemployed 

(males) Unemployed 


Registered ’ segatered 


1929 ° 5,902 15.4 19,089 ad 
1930 75,695* 16.6 19,353 ° 
1931 257,979 aa 22.3 27,479 © 
1932 339,378 ¢ 30.8 32,705 
1933 } 275,774 ‘ 33.4 35,591 
1934 234,538 30.7 35,121 
1935 | 191,371 25.3 
1936 || 186,904 18.8 
1937 | 174,351 20.0 
1938 204,702 
1938: Aug. ; 211,527 
Sept. 215,652 
Oct. | 201,728 
Nov. | 190,918 
Dec. 199,075 
217,326 
211,956 
211,962T 











Unemployed Number 


Un- 
registered unemployed || Number | = 4 | employed * 



































2,217 


July _- 
Aug. a 


Persons ‘ | ‘ *. 
omen | * * | 89,277 | 


P * Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. 
: The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). 
Figure for the month of May. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * For the period 
1927-1932, numbers of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government Labour Bureaux. * Monthly 
do not always relate to the end of each month. * Excluding persons totally unfit for employment 

for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





N&BTHERLANDS 


POLAND 





Voluntary unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


exchange statistics 


Employment 


Trade union 
returns 


Statistics of 
local unem- 
ployment 

committees 





Unemployed 


Days of 
unemployment 





Number 


Por cent. | Per cent.* 


Wholly un- 


Applications for 
work registered 


Unemployed 





employed 
registered 


Number | Por esat. 


Number 


Por cent. 


Applicants 
for relief 
registered 





1938 


1938: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 





24,300 


134,181 


118,894 
118,383 
119,397 
126,613 
155,434 
158,085 
145,145 
124,739 
115,299 





5.9 
7.8 
14.8 
25.3 
26.9 
28.0 


woe 
+ PPOs 
a 


=Sksoe NSSee 
CPROwernnso whwwrownm 


Cwonmrmrhyny hwww 


to 
wo 
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24. 
22.4 
20.0 
19.2f 
19.3T 











138,231 
271,092 
322,951 
332,772 
384,691 
414,512 
368,909 
353,646 


301,759 
301,730 
318 674 
355,380 
433,646 
405,927 
375,395 
340,665 
240,001" | 
212,661 
196,166 





541,482 


129,450 4.9 
226,659 8.8 
299,502 | 12.6 
255,582 11.8 
249,660 11.9 
342,166 | 16.3 
381,935 
367,327 
375,088 
347,509 


210,625 
212,283 
232,364 
296,600 
456.286 





538,098 
491,933 
380,525 
293,999 
241,464 
192,344 








10.7 
12.2 


32,621 
42,016 
64,815 
90,677 
97,316 
84,685 


10,212 





14,927 


8,346 
9,154 
12,349 
17,350 | 
22,099 | 
27,547 
27,087 
25,290 | 
22.790 | 
15,310 
9.917 
6,634 








39,074T 





Persons 
covered 


503,878 


2,766,286 


641,547 


2i9f* | 








Rumania’ 


SwITZERLAND 


Czecuo-SLo 


VAKIA 


Yucosiavia 





Employm. 


exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


exchange 
statistics — 





Un- 
employed 
registered 


Percentage 
unemployed 








Wholly | Partially 


Applications 
for work 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 


Applicants 
for work 





registered 


Number | Por cent. 


registered 


Unemployed 


registered 








7,288 
25,335 
35,737 
38,890 
29,063 
17,253 
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8,131 
12,881 
24,208 
54,366 
67,867 
65,440 
82,468 
93,009 
71,130 
65,583 
49,606 
49,610 


23,763 

51,371 
102,179 
184,555 
247,613 
245,953 
235,623 
208,096 
151,167 
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96,205 





41,630 
105,442 
291,332 
554,059 
738,267 
676,994 
686,269 
622,687 
408.949 
335,518 * 
165,423 

61,697 * 

77,331 
103,685 
148,152 
124,329 "| 
108,825 

92,859 

56,901 

26,488 

17,272 

10,739 











8,370 

8,198 

9,930 
14,761 
15,997 
15,647 
16,752 
19,436 
21,650 
22,517 
10,973 
10,926 
12,103 
14,739 
23,590 
32,831 
36,699 
33,508 
27,965 
21,751 
19,788 
17,509 








| 


511,983 





1,793,270f 


a 
. 


| 





+ Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
working days of insured workers during the month. 
* Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 


* From January 1939, including agricultural workers. 
to the ist of the following month. 


* Average of 8 months. 


* Number of relief funds. 


’ The 


* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
* Excluding persons employed on special relief works. 


figures relate 


* Up to 1931 quarterly statistics ; afterwards monthly statistics. 
# Since Sept. 1938 excluding the territories incorporated in neighbouring State 


(Germany and Poland from September and Hungary from October). 
48 Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 


Moravia. 


11 Since Jan. 1939 : Bohemia 
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8,370 
8,198 
9,930 
4,761 
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Hours Actually Worked 


The statistics of hours actually worked are intended to show, either 
the average number of hours worked per worker (per day, week, 
fortnight, or month) or the percentage distribution of workers working 
a certain range of hours. The statistics available all belong to the type 
based on reports from selected undertakings, the samples varying 
in size from country to country and hence varying in reliability, and 
in the degree to which they represent the industries in question. 

Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours worked 
in the establishments covered during a certain period by the total 
number of man-days worked during this period (in the case of data 
expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total number of man- 
hours worked during a week, fortnight, or month, by the total number 
of workers on the payroll during the same period (in the case of data 
expressed in terms of these time units). Data showing the percentage 
distribution of workers working a certain range of hours during a speci- 
fied period are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
or upon estimates of the time during which the establishments or their 
branches, shops, or groups of workers, have been at work ; and in this 
case, the average duration per worker can be computed approximately 
on the basis of this distribution. The ranges of hours adopted vary 
from country to country, but the International Labour Office has 
grouped the figures so as to give three or four ranges as uniform as 
possible. , 

It should be noted that the different periods in terms of which the 
duration of work is expressed (day, week, etc.) for the purposes both 
of average hours and of distribution by hours worked cannot be 
transformed into a uniform period owing to such circumstances as 
the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number of days in different 
months, and fluctuations in the labour turnover, etc. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS ACTUALLY WORKED 





GERMANY * AUSTRIA ESTONIA 


~~ Industries Mines, industries Industries, etc. 








Date 








Hours of work 
per day by | 





7.67 
7.37 
7.08 
6.91 
7.16 
7.43 
7.41 
7.59 
7.68 
7.75 


1988 Aug. 7.51 
Sept. 7.82 
Oct. 7.85 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1989 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Persons covered — 
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30,974 


% of workers working weekly *: | % of male workers working daily * : | 
48 h. | ba Up to 7 h. | 7.1-8.0 h. | Over 8 h. | 








UNITED STATES | FINLAND FRANCE 





Industries || Industries Industries 
Date B.L.S.*| W.1.0.8. 7 % of workers working 
: “ eae of fortnightly : 
ours of work || work per — 
per week |fortngnt | Upeer | $28 wo [Rand] Ud, | won | Os 


93.0 33.6 

90.8 34.7 
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31.5 
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] 1,810,000 








1 Territory before 1938 *1929-1931: figures for January ; 1932 and 1933 : averages of the figures for January 
and July ; 1934 to 1936: averages for the 12 months of the year; the monthly figures relate to the first week 
of the month. * Averages of the figures for January-September. “ Annual figures : averages of two 
half-yearly figures ; monthly figures : averages for the half-year ending with the month in question. * The 
figures relate to the month of July of each year. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. National Industrial 
Conference Board ; the monthly figures relate to the first week of the month. * The monthly figures relate 
to the first of the following month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF HOURS ACTUALLY WORKED (concl.) 





HuNGARY ITALY | JAPAN 





Industries, etc. Industries | Ind., ete. | “Industries 








Hours of work % of workers working weekly : Sleuss 


M. C.? C.F.1* | Imperial | Bank 
| Cabinet of Japan 
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40,737 | 101,600f || 86,000 || 629,147 |) 350,661 
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tt * Ministry of Corporations. Before May 1935,.a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. The monthly figures relate 
“g to week of the month. * Fascist Confederation of Employers. * Average for the months May to 
r. 


* Average for the months February to December. 


* Annual figures : average for the 


second half-year; monthly figures: average for the half-year ending with the month in question. * Monthly 
averages of weeks without holidays. * Figures for November; for 1938, average July and December. 
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Wages 


The statistics of average wages given below are intended to show 
not only the nominal value of wages per worker and their fluctuations, 
but also the fluctuations in real value, account being taken of changes 
in the purchasing power of money. 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower sections 
of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those of 
money wages are either directly computed from the absolute amounts 
given in the upper part of the tables or obtained by converting pub- 
lished index numbers to the common base. The index numbers of 
“real” wages (showing the purchasing power of wages) are obtained 
by applying the cost-of-living index numbers given in the following 
table to the index numbers of money wages. On account of the 
differences in the methods of calculating cost-of-living indexes and 
the consequent variation in their reliability and sensitivity, the index 
numbers of real wages must be regarded as less exact than those of 
money wages. It should be noted also that too great importance 
should not be attached to slight fluctuations which they may undergo 
as a result of seasonal movements of prices reflected in the cost-of- 
living indexes. In some cases the cost-of-living index numbers relate 
to a single town while the statistics of money wages cover the whole 
country or certain areas (as in the case of mines) ; in such cases the 
index numbers of real wages are given in brackets. 


The wage statistics given in the table are of three main types : 


(a) Statistics of rates based on the conditions laid down in col- 
lective agreements or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, 
or fixed unilaterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recog- 
nised by custom. As a rule these standards apply only to adult time 
workers and normal hours of work; the degree in which they are repre- 
sentative of wages paid to all workers in the occupation in question 
is limited, and varies from one country to another. In countries in 
which the collective regulation of wages is widespread, the data may 
be considered representative of actual wages. In some countries the 
rates are described as “ minimum ” rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The general averages are usually 
weighted according to the numerical importance of the occupations 
covered, and in some cases according to the region concerned, at a 
specified date. 

(b) Statistics of earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of 
a number of representative establishments ! ; they express the average 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments 
in the other tables. 
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wages per worker actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) 
to all time and piece workers in the establishments covered for hours 
actually worked. As the number of establishments covered by the 
statistics is not usually complete and may include an undue proportion 
of those which offer more favourable conditions of remuneration, the 
averages obtained may not be always fully representative of the 
wage level of the whole body of workers in the occupations in question. 
Average earnings per hour or day are generally obtained by dividing 
the total wages paid during a given period by the number of man- 
hours or man-days worked during that period, and earnings per week 
by dividing the total wages paid in a given week by the number of 
workers employed during that week. Fluctuations in average earnings 
are therefore due not only to changes in rates of remuneration, indicated 
in the statistics of rates, but also to changes in the structure of the 
samples upon which they are based. In some countries, the general 
averages are weighted according to the numerical importance of the 
various occupations at a specified date, in order to eliminate, to some 
extent, the influence of structural changes. Sometimes also the chain 
method has been used in order to eliminate the effect of variations 
in the number of establishments covered. 


(c) Statistics of insured wages are compiled from social insurance 
statistics, either by dividing the total amount of insured wages by 
the number of days worked, or from the numbers of persons insured 
whose wages fall within certain groups, from which an average wage 
can be computed. These statistics usually give lower averages than 
the statistics of rates or earnings, because existing insurance schemes 
generally set an upper limit above which the wage is not taken into 
consideration, and also because the total number of insured persons 
includes certain classes of lower-paid workers which are often neglected 
in other statistics. 


As regards the categories of workers covered, it should be noted 
that, although certain insurance statistics cover salaried employees 
at least to some extent, the statistics of rates and earnings generally 
refer only to wage earners. 

If, for the reasons mentioned above, the money wages shown in 
these three types of statistics are not readily comparable, fluctuations 
in the index numbers are more so, especially as regards hourly wages, 
which always refer to a fixed time unit. As regards daily, weekly and 
monthly wages, it must be remembered that the statistics of earnings 
and of insured wages are based on actual hours of work, which may 
vary considerably as a result of overtime or short time while the 
normal hours of work on which statistics of rates are based remain 
unchanged ; wage series expressed in these time units may thus show 
quite different fluctuations according to the type of statistics to which 
they belong. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 





GERMANY 





| Agric., ind., | 


pad ‘ . ‘ . 
Mines®, industries, transport ° Mines, industries transp., com. | 





Men and women (skilled and unskilled) 








Hourly Hourly | Weekly Hourly Monthly Insured 
rates earnings | earnings earnings earnings 








Money wages 


Rpf. RM. 
1929 85.3 
1930 86.8 
1931 82.3 
1932 69.7 
1933 67.6 
1934 67.5 
1935 67.5 
1936 67.5 
1937 67.6 
1938 67.9" | 

1938: June 68.0 | 

Sept. 68.0 
Dec. 68.0 
1939: March; 68.1 
June — 


| 
| 
| 


oo 
con 


eenee | cana; 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 8 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1938 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1939: March 


I1111 IESSBe5+- 














Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 





100 
101 
102 

96 


1938 


1938 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1939 : March 
June 
| 























Persons covered — 6,914,000 16,393,700 | 15,262 | 
1 1.L.0. estimates (for 1929-1937) based on official data for 1938 and on index numbers pub- 


lished. 
* Except for series in italics, base: year later than 1929. 


* Averages for the months September to December. 


Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Austria. Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





AUSTRALIA BELGIUM 





Mines °, industries, Mines, industries, 
transport °, etc. transport 





Men Women |Men and women| Gen- 
(skilled and (skilled and eral 


unskilled) unskilled) Skilled | Unsk. | average 








rates rates rates | rates Hourly earnings 





Hourly Weekly | Hourly Weekly 





Money wages 





® 


s. d. 


1929 53 11% 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

1938 : June 

Sept. 
Dec. 
1939: March 


June 


oe 

Oe DO @®-1 KOON 
see ee eens 

ses eee ee eee 

** eee eee es 


RRR 


~ 
Se tet OO mee 


bobo NO BS OO BD = me ee DO DD DD w 





numbers of money 





1929 100 
1930 99 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1938: June 
Sept. 





Dec. 
1939 : March 
June 














100 
105 
107 
104 
103 
103 
103 
103 
105 
108 


1938: June 107 
Sept. 107 
Dec. 108 
1939 : March - 
June —_ 


Persons covered e 


Australia. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
_ Belgium: Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: up to 1936: averages for January, 
April, July, and October; from 1937: averages for the month in question. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





BULGARIA CANADA CHina | 





Trans- Mines, 
Certain industries Mines Industries port _ |industries,| Industries 
transport! 








Men Women Men Men and Men M 
(skilled | (skilled | General | (skilled | women Men (skilled | General ~ “4 

and and average and (chiefly | (unskill.) and average = 
unsk.) unsk.) unsk.) skilled) unsk.) 


Hourly earnings Hourly rates Hourly rates 


women — 
































Money wages 





1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 
1938 : June 
Sept. 


| 

Dec. 

| 1939 : March 
} 

| 

} 





ese eee eee eeeeee 
see te ee @eeeeeeeeee 
sees es @Oeeeeeeeee 
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seeeeeeeeeeeeaee 


June 








numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 





} 
| 
| 1938 
| 1938 : June 
| Sept. 
Dec. 

1939 : March 97 
June ad 
| 
| 
| 
































Index numbers of real wages (Base : 





1929 100 100 100 100 
1930 113 103 101 
1931 117 114 112 109 
1932 112 108 119 
1933 115 123 124 
1934 121 122 123 
1935 144 131 124 
1936 153 135 121 
1937 169 146 119 
1938 175 149 123 


1938 : June e e e 
Sept. 179 151 
Dec. nd ° e 
1939 : March 164 159 
June * e 





























Persons covered -- — | - 








1 Including various industries not included in the columns under the heading “ Industries ’’. 

* Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 

* Figure for 1936. 

Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1924 onwards, 
averages of the figures for January and July ; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 

Canada. Annual figures: averages. 

China. Annual figures: September of each year. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





DENMARK 


Estonia 





Industries, transport °, etc. 


Industries, etc. 





Men 
(un- 
skilled) 


General 
average 


Men 
(skilled) 











Men 
(skilled and unsk.) 


Women 


(skilled and unsk.)| General average 








Hourly earnings 





earnings 


Weekly 


Hourly 
earnings 





Weekly 
earnings 


Hourly | Weekly 


Hourly 
earnings | earnings 


earnings 





Money wages 




















Sents. 
37.9 
38.7 
37.0 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





1936 
1937 
1938 
1938 ; June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1939 : March 
June 





100 
102 
102 
102 
102 
103 
104 
103 
105 
111 
112 
113 
114 


100 
101 
101 
102 
102 
103 
105 
105 
106 
113 


114 
114 
114 














116 
123 
118 
122 














Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





100 
107 
114 
114 
111 
107 
105 
103 
102 
105 
105 
107 
108 


100 
106 
113 
114 
111 
108 
106 
104 
102 
107 


107 
109 
108 


100 
114) 
106) 
100) 
103 
107 
115 
113 
116 


100 

115) 
114) 
113) 
116) 














100 

112) 
116) 
120) 
127) 
128) 
129) 



































34,375  |144,282 














iZenmark. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
n. 


Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Unitep STaTEs 


| 





B.L.S. series 


N.L.C.B. series 





Mines 


Industries | 


Industries 





Men (skilled 


| 
| Men and women | 


Men (skilled 


Women (skilled 
and unskilled) 


and unskilled) | (skilled and unsk.) | and unskilled) 


| 
| 
General | 
average | 





Hourly | Weekly | Hourly |Weekly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- 
ings ings ings ings 


Hourly | Weekly Hourly 
earn- earn- | earn- 
ings ings | ings 


Weekly 
earnings 





Hourly | Weekly 
earn- | earn- 
ings ings 





Money wages 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

| 1938 : June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

1939 : March 
June 


$ ‘ Cents $ 

* bad 62.5 30.64 
21.97 © . 62.2 27.66 
17.82 * 2.3 59.7 24.00 
13.91 46.5 \ 52.6 17.96 
14.47 46.0 A 51.8 18.69 
18.10 54.8 . 60.4 21.00 
19.58 56.8 i 62.4 23.39 
22.71 57.5 2.82 64.4 25.96 
23.75 64.3 25. 72.7 28.83 
20.76 64.6 74.8 25.87 


18.92 64.8 74.8 | 25.00 
22.93 63.2 . 74.3 | 27.50 
24.00 64.8 . 75.9 | 27.76 
23.49* 65.1 76.0 | 27.99 
23.12 65.0 76.7 | 28.80 


| Cents 














Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1938 : June 

Sept. 

Dec. 
1939 : March 

June 


121 120 
121 119 
137t 122 119 

— 123 119 | 


























Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1938 : June 
Sept. 
| Dec. 
1939 : March 
June 


* Dy. 100 | 100 | 100 

. | 4 103 93 103 

° | ° 110 90 107 
100 100 108 75 105 
101 | 103 111 82 114 
130 | 118 122 86 135 
137 91 | 119 121 92 132 
144 . 118 122 100 128 
152 129 109 132 106 133 
158t 131f 103 139 98 139 


157¢ 131T 100 138 94 138 
159t 129T 105 141 104 140 
159F 132t 110 142 106 139 
161t 108 134t 111 143 108 140 
_— —_ _ 145 111 140 111 








100 
103° 
110 
108 
111 
124 
123 
123 
133 
140 


141 
141 
141 
143 
144 111 























Persons covered 





175,000| 246,000| 3,936,000 | 4,238,000 ° ba 





. 





1 Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 


* The index numbers of money 


wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change of wages in identical 
undertakings from month to month; the money wages given above have therefore not been u 

directly for the purpose of this calculation. See note on method in the Review for August 1935, pp. 259- 
260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 


United 


States: B.L.S. 


Series: Mines and industries; annual figures: averages (except money 


wages for 1930 ; averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures : a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 
N.1.C.B. Series: Industries: annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: first week of the’ month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





FRANCE 





Industries 
Mines (metals, etc.) a — 
Paris region Paris | Towns other than Paris 
Men Men and | 
(chiefly sk. women (skilled 

& unsk.) and unskillled) | 


Industries, etc. 








Men (chiefly skilled) (ebielly ahilied) 








Daily 
earnings 








~ Hourly Daily | Hourly | Hourly | Daily 


Hourly rates rates rates rates rates rates 





Money wages 





F Frs. 


53.99 
53.83 


50.72 
50.72 
49.75 
56.50 


. DEMS SSS eee 
eee" SSSBeeeers 2 


— ee 



































Dec. 
1939; March 
June 206 





























Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 





101 104 100 
103 107 103 
106 108 108 
109 109 109 
110 110 114 
116 116 
127 125 
155 . 

(134) 153 * 


1938 : June 134) 155 

Sept. | 134) 156 

Dec. | (135) 150 

| 1939 : March (133) _- 
} June — 





! 





























Parsons covered 248,200 * * 





* Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 
France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 


month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. Industries, etc.: annual figures: October of each year. 


6 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Great BRITAIN HUNGARY ITaLy 


M. of L. |L. &C.E.S. 
cables series Mines | Industries | sor. Industries, etc. 
Agric., mines, ind., 


transp., local auth. 
Men and women Men and women (skilled and unskilled) _ ane me ay 


(skilled and unsk.) 

















~~ 4 Hourly Daily Insured Hourly 
per shift | earnings | earnings | daily wages earnings 


Money wages 


Weekly rates 








Fi 


Pengo Pengé Pengo 


0.57 5. 
0.57 
0.54 


a mm OH 
seers | ooseeeee 
Pm Om > em 
358888 
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1938 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1939 : March 
June 














100 
103 
109 
110 
111 
110 
110 
110 


108 
111 r10 











1938 : June 111 110 
Sept. 113 110 111 
Dec. 113 111 115 
1939 : March 114 113° 111 
June 113 _ 


Persons covered ° e 1,526,636 


Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures : 
Ministry of Labour series : averages for the quarter ending with the month in question ; London 
and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 

Hungary. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





JAPAN 





Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 





Mines Industries | Transport | Industries 








Men and Men Women @eneneh Men and M Women 
women (sk. and | (sk. and women > (sk. and 

















(sk. and unsk.) average (sk. and unsk.) 





Daily earnings 





Money wages 





June 





Sen 


bo 89 99 be 
EBERE ¢ 
—-- 
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Le eo | 
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1938 
1938 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1939: March 
June 



































1938 ; June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1939 : March 
June 











Persons covered 























* Except for series in italics: base : year later than 1929. 


Japan. 


Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Latvia (Riga) LITHUANIA 





Industries, etc. Industries 


Men Men Women | Women | General Men 





Ww 


| Men omen ? 
(skilled) (unsk.) (skilled) | (unsk.) average | (skilled) (unsk.) |(sk.and unsk.) 











Hourly earnings } Daily rates 





Money wages 











1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1938 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1939 : March 
June 





Otinwiy * 
AaansSsnoss 
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In 1929 = 100) 








1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1938 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1939 : March 
June 
































Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)* 





1929 ? os ° 
1930 100 100 100 
1931 110 110 107 
1932 112 110 113 
1933 114 107 115 
1934 120 113 116 
1935 121 111 128 
1936 114 125 
1937 110 120 
1938 108 123 


1938 : June 103 ad 
Sept. 111 
Dec. 112 
1939 : March 112 
June 103 105 
































Persons covered 
1 Up to 1933, unskilled women only. 
* Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 


Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, figures for June ; from 1934 onwards : figures for July- 





question, 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





LuxemMBuRG NorWAY | New ZEALAND PALESTINE NETHERLANDS 





Mines, Mines, |Agric.°, mines °, ind.,|| Indus- | Mines, | Mines, | Sine, ind., ranp., 
industries, etc. industries) transp.°, commerce tries ind., tr. | industries; comm., publ. 
Men Women Men | Men Women || Men and _— Men Men 


(skilled (skilled (skilled (skilled (skilled women | (skilled) (skilled | and women 
and unsk.)/and unsk.)||and unsk.)||and unsk.)|and unsk.)) (sk. and unsk.) and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.) 


: : Daily Weekly rates Daily Hourly Insured 
Daily earnings earnings (minim.) rates Rates earnings | daily wages 


























Money wages 
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eeeee | MRONSOWND FB 
NP PIAS: 
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ses eee eeeene 
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| 


Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 











100 100 )=— | 100 
100 105 
* Daca 94 101 
1932 ! 90 101 
1933 88 112 
1934 | : ss || 137 
1935 89 133 
1936 ] . 95 || 128 
1937 100 1247 
1938 | 106 — 120 


1938; June | | 106 ° 
Sept. | 106 120° 

Dec. | 108 a 

1939 : March | 108 116° 
June — ° 























Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 





100 
(105) (106) 
(111) (111) 
(112) (111) 
(108) (107) 
(104) (104) 
(106) (103) 


1929 100 100 100 
1930 | 104 | 102 102 
1931 104 || 103 105 
1932, | 109 || 102 107 
1933 109 103 111 
1934 |} 108 102 109 
1935 106 |= 101 107 
1936 |) 107 108 111 (106) (103) 
1937 | 107 111 109s | (105) (101) 
1938 ) 14 4 112 — | (107) (104) 
1938: June . ae. | (105) (102) 
Sept. * . 


Dec. 
1939 : March 


ee ee eee ee 








(107) | (104) 
* . 


se ee © 


(108) — 
. = 1,271,555 





| 
| 
| 
| 














. 


29,019 | 1,795 || * | * 





‘ Except for series in italics: base : year later than 1929. 
moburg. Annual figures: averages. 
Norway. Annual figures : third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
ae. Zealand. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month 
ion. 
. (Jewish labour.) Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: end of the month in question. 
Annual figures ; averages ; monthly figures : averages for the half-year ending with the month 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





POLAND RUMANIA 





Ind. (some agric. 
Mines 

trk Industries occ., transport, 
indus commerce) | 








Men and Men | Women | General average ar - om women 
uns 


women 
(sk. and unsk.) unskilled persons) killed) 


ae Mecsty cosul == jenne: 


Money wages 
Zi. 


Skilled and | (including young and 
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1938: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1939 ; March 
June 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 








1938 
1938 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1939 ; March 
Juve 




















106) 
(109 
(113 








1938 _ 


1938: June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1939: March 130) 
June 


Persons covered 813,843 439,418 | 176,897 _ 


1 Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 

Poland. Mines industries : ual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures: one pay period 
(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. ‘ 

Rumania. Annual figures : wt god monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. The index numbers of real wages have been recalculated according to a new 
cost-of-living index number relating to Bucharest only. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





SwepENn 





Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 





Men Women General average 
(skilled and unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) (including young persons) 








Hourly Daily Weekly | Hourly Daily Weekly | Hourly Daily Weekly 
earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 

















Money wages 
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(Base: 1929 





Dec. 
1939 : March 
June 





100 
103 
101 
101 
99 
99 


























Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





1938 

| 1938 : June 
Sept. 
j Dec. 

| 1939 : March 
June 


100 100 100 100 100 
107 106 104 106 104 
109 103 108 108 102 
110 102 108 110 102 
108 101 109 110 106 
108 104 108 109 
110 105 108 109 
108 108 108 109 
110 108 109 110 
113t 110 111t 11if 


* . . * 














| 
| 











Persona. covered 











362,229 





* Approximate figures. 


Sweden. 


Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





SwiTzERLAND 





Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 





Men Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) | (skilled and unskilled) 











Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings | earnings earnings 





Money wages 





Frs. 


1929 
1930 ‘ 1.16 
1931 
1932 
1933 d . 1.09 
1934 ° 
1935 . 1.05 
1936 ° 1.03 
1937 . 1.05 
1938 ° 1.06 


1938: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1939 : March 
June | 


























Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 





100 100 
99 





1938: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1939 : March 
June 




















Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)* 





100 100 100 | 100 
103 102 | 101 
109 109 | 109 
100 112 
103 115 
103 115 
101 114 
98 111 
94 106 
93 110 


1938: June ® e 
Sept. ° 
Dec. * | 

1939 : March * 

June * 

Persons conrad | 24,529 6,183 21,656 5,263 5,877 | 











. 
* 
. 
* 

















1,084 














' Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
method. 

















STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concluded) 





CzecHo-SLovaKIA ate U.S.S.R. YUGOSLAVIA 





Agr., ind., Mines, ind. ~~. some 
Industries some transport, : eee Mines, ind., transport, 
» in tries t t, 

(Prague) toanepert, commerce _ pres ¢ |comm., 

Men and Men and Menand | Menand 
ae oo women lekiled nd women women women 
( d od) (sk. and killed) (skilled and || (sk. and | (sk. and 
waskilied) unsicilled)|| "* unskilled) || unskilled) | unskilled) 


Weekly Daily i = Monthly | Insured 
wages wages earnings (daily wages| 




















Hourly rates | Weekly rates ; Insured 
(minim.) | (minim.) | daily wages rates 


Money wages 
Ké. Ké. | Rbls. | Rbls. || Dinars 


4.37 19.11 | 3.07 | 77.06 . 
19.13 | 3.55 | 82.59 1,143 
18.66 | 441 | 96.10 1,137 
| 4.88 | 115.42 1,042 
| 5.18 | 126.08 988 
|| 5.94 | 147.30 
| 7.55 | 186.75 
9.23 | 225.58 
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1939: March 
June 

















Index numbers of 
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100 | 100 
102 102 
103 103 
103. | 103 
102. | 102 
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101 101 102 | 


Index numbers of real wages (Base: 19 


























105 102 
110 103 
112 104 
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(102 
(105 
(102) 
(102) 
(103) 
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1,363, 3414 6,722,000 || | 715,186 





* Bohemia and Moravia. 

* Except for series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 
., Cxecho-Slovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 September of each year. 

U.S.S.R. Annual figures : averages. 

Yugoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year ; monthly 
figures : averages. Whole country (insured daily wages) : annual and monthly figures : averages. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Cost of Living 


The object of cost-of-living index numbers is generally to show 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of money or in average retail 
prices, calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption; they are usually 
compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of a certain 
number of articles of common consumption according to their relative 
importance. Average prices are recorded regularly (in a more or less 
large number of towns in each country), and the weights are based 
either on the results of family budget enquiries, on theoretical budgets, 
or on estimates of the total consumption of, or total expenditure on, 
the items in question in the whole country during a given period. 

As a result of the many variations which are found in the methods 
of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, in regard to 
geographical scope, the groups of expenditures represented in the 
general index and the items included in each group, the date, scope, 
and representative character, of the statistical base for the determina- 
tion of the weights, the method of calculating average prices, group 
indexes, and the general index, etc.), the indexes are far from being 
equally reliable and representative of price movements. In any case, 
the indexes can be used only to measure fluctuations in time of the cost- 
of-living in a given country, and not to compare the levels of the cost- 
of-living in different countries at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table below have been recal- 
culated for the most part by the International Labour Office on the 
uniform base 1929 = 100. This change of base has been effected by 
simply dividing the index for each date by the corresponding index 
for 1929 (annual average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. This 
procedure may perhaps give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to 
the methods by which many of the indexes are compiled, but these 
errors are at most very slight, except when the fluctuations of the 
indexes reach a certain amplitude. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indexes, the main groups of expenditures covered—food, heating and 
lighting, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous—and the number of towns 
in which prices are recorded (this number varying in certain countries 
according to the groups of expenditure). 








STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base : 1929 = 100)? 





Country Germany*| Austria |Argentina| Australia| Belgium'| Burma Brazil Bulgaria | Canada 


Towns and localities 72 Vienna | Busnes Aires 30 59 Rio de dansire | 12-67 * 


OrigintO0) [1913-1914] VIL. 1914 1923-1927 1928-1929/ 1914 
Composition 
of the index 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 














1938: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 























Country Chile China Colombia i Denmark | Danzig Egypt 





Towns and localities | Santiago Shanghai! Tientsin | Bogots | San José | Whole country ” Dansig Cairo 











Original base ; | J. 1913- 
(= 100) IUl. 1928 1926 1926 Il. 1937 1936 VIL. 1913) VII.1914 
Composition 
of the index 
1929 100 100 
1930 99 ‘ 96 
1931 98 
1932 104 
1933 130 
1934 130 
1935 132 
1936 144 
1937 162 
1938 
1938 ; Aug. 
Sept. 171 
Oct. 173 
172 
168 
165 
. 161 
March 164 
April 170 
May 172 
June 
July ae 
Aug. — 
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a-e a, ce 
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Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
us. 
Ps ze ~~ for series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
, funery before 1938. * Quarterly averages. * 1929-1930 : 65 towns. The monthly indexes relate to 
wns, ‘ 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


(Base: 1929 = 100)? 





} 


: : : Great Britain ‘ 
Country Spain Estonia France Bae fy mara Greece | Hungary 











-———_——__ 
Towns and localities | Madrid Tallinn 32-51 36 Paris | 45 dep. 24-509 44¢ | Budapest 
Original " XIL ~aeaes 
base (= 100) 1914 1913 1923-1925 : 1914 1930 VII. 1914 1914 1913 
Composition 
of the index 


1929 100 
1930 103 
1931 107 
1932 103 
1933 100 
1934 102 
1935 99 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1938: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 

















| 
a, b, e€ a-e | 





130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
128 
128 
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Iran Japan 


. 1 d } 
nea a NB C1" |O.AS.*) Bi” 


Towns and |Ahmed-| La- | oan : rE 
localities | abad | hore 7 24 

Original base b Vill. 1926- | 1931- 21. WH. 1936-| VII. Vil. | VII. VIL 
(= 100) % Wil. 1827 | 1935 2. til. 1937 1937 | 1914 | 1914 

















Tokyo | 














Composition 
of the index 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 * 
1934 
1935 100 
1936 101 
1937 106 
1938 106 


1938: Aug. 105 
Sept. 105 
Oct. 105 
Nov. 106 
Dec. 104 
Jan. 105 
Feb. 104 
March} 103 
April 103 
May 103 
June 104 
July 105 103 
Aug. os | 


a-e | ae 












































. Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; 
Miscellaneous. 


» Except for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. . — 
exc 


of Labor Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board. * Until end of 1930: 106 towns, | — 
clothing and rent. * Quarterly averages. ‘* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. Nationa’ 
Bank. * Imperial Cabinet. * Osaka Asahi Shimbun Co. 1% Bank of Japan. 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (concluded) 


STATISTICS 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Luxem- 


burg way 


Nor- New 


Zealand 


Pales- | Nether- 
tine | lands 


Poland | _Por- 


tugal 





localities | 
| Original base 
| (= 100) 


4-25 


| Amster- | 


3 | dam 


War- 


| Whole 
saw | “country 





1926- 
1930 


X. 1923- 
I. 1922 | TX. 1924 | 


Vi. 
1928 | 1914 





| Composition 





a, be 


| 





| of the index | 


1929 
1930 
1931 | 
1932 
1933 | 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1938 : Aug. 
Sept. 






































| 
| 


Ru- 
mania 


Switzer- 
land 


Czecho- |-Tynisia 


Slovakia 


Turkey 


Yugoslavia 
N. B* | GL 





| Towns and 
| localities 


Bucha- 


rest 


Prague 


Tunis 


Istanbul 


Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
quate a Senet) 





Original base 
(= 100) 





1933 


vir. 1914| wu. ia | EVE 


1914 


1926 | Wil. 104 





Composition 























of the index 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 








85 











85 
86 
8 | 























| 





Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
llaneous. ; 


hy Except for the series in italics : 
P to September 1933 inclusive, 


the index does not include heating. 


* National Bank. 


original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Chamber of Labour. 
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Bureau international du Travail. International Labour Office. Annuaire des 
statistiques du travail 1939. Quatri¢éme année. Year-Book of Labour Statistics 

1939. Fourth Year of Issue. Geneva, 1989. vii + 239 pp. 8 frs. (Swiss) ; 8s. ; $2, 

The fourth issue of this Year-Book of Labour Statistics follows the same plan 

as the preceding issue, and little change has been made this year. The only new 

tables are one giving statistics of working-class rents and one showing food con- 

: sumption per consumption unit. A few tables have been discontinued, and the 
table of national employment indexes and that of world indexes of employment 
and unemployment have been rearranged and the figures revised. Additional 
data have been added wherever possible, especially in the tables devoted to gain- 
fully-occupied population, employment, and family budgets. As in last year’s 
issue, economic statistics communicated by the Economic Intelligence Service of 
the League of Nations are included in an appendix. 
















—— Rights of Performers in Broadcasting, Television and the Mechanical 
Reproduction of Sounds. International Labour Conference, Twenty-sixth Session, 
Geneva, 1940. Fourth Item on the Agenda. Double-discussion Procedure. Report 
A. Geneva, 1939. Iv + 128 pp. 2.50 frs. (Swiss) ; 2s. 6d. ; 60 cents. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, in deciding at its 
Eighty-sixth Session (February 1939) to place the question of the rights of per- 
formers in broadcasting, television, and the mechanical reproduction of sounds, 
on the agenda of the 1940 Session of the International Labour Conference, agreed 
that this question should be treated by the double-discussion procedure provided 
for by the revised Standing Orders adopted by the Conference at its 1938 Session. 
This report has been prepared in accordance with these revised Standing Orders. 
It contains a summary of the reasons which led the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to take up the question of performers’ rights (changes in performers’ conditions 
of life and demands put forward by performers), and a survey of international action 
on this question ; a description of the regulations in the countries in which there 
are special measures or schemes in this connection ; an account of the meeting 
of the Committee of Experts set up by the Governing Body ; and a questionnaire, 
with commentary, relating to the various points which have arisen out of the 
enquiries of the International Labour Office and the discussions and conclusions 
of its Committee of Experts. 


—— The Law and Women’s Work. A Contribution to the Study of the Status 
of Women. Studies and Reports, Series I (Employment of Women and Children) 
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No. 4. Geneva. London, P. S. King, 1939. Distributed in the United States by the 
International Labour Office (Washington Branch). x1 + 590 pp. 12s. 6d. ; $3. 


A short account of the circumstances in which this study was undertaken is 
necessary to explain the plan adopted in carrying it out. When in 1935 the Assembly 
of the League of Nations had on its agenda the question of the status of women 
and began to study that question from the standpoint of the equality of the sexes 
—the matter on which it had been asked to pronounce— it saw at once that several 
fields would have to be explored. It divided them into two groups: women’s political 
and civil status and women’s economic status. The Assembly recognised “ that 
the question of conditions of employment, whether of men or women, is a matter 
which properly falls within the sphere of the International Labour Organisation ”’. 
After deciding that it would itself carry out, on lines which were laid down, the 
study of the civil and political status of women, it expressed the following hope : 
“that the International Labour Organisation will, in accordance with its normal 
procedure, undertake an examination of those aspects of the problem within its 
competence—namely, the question of equality under labour legislation—and that 
it will, in the first place, examine the question of legislation which effects discrimin- 
ations, some of which may be detrimental to women’s right to work ”’. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, at its Seventy-fourth 
Session in February 1936, considered and accepted the Assembly’s suggestion. 
It accordingly approved a proposal made by the Director of the International 
Labour Office that the Office should supplement its previous publications on this 
subject by undertaking a general study of all the relevant legislation. The present 
study on The Law and Women’s Work carries out the initial decision taken by the 
Governing Body and directly complies with the Assembly’s wishes. The abundant 
legislative material calling for summary in this volume has been classified, not 
geographically, but according to subject ; that is to say, the presentation is not 
that of the legislative provisions of each country, given seriatim in the chrono- 
logical order of their adoption, but that of the legislative provisions of the various 
countries classified as dealing with various common problems. This method, while 
enabling an accurate summary to be given of the legislative material collected 
in compliance with the Assembly’s resolution, also achieves the second purpose 
of such a study—namely, the estimation of the value of legislative measures 
according to their efficacy in protecting working women against the risks to which 
they are exposed or remedying the ills that they have actually suffered. The study 
has become as it were the second edition, fully supplemented and revised, of a 
preliminary study which was published seven years ago under the title Women’s 
Work under Labour Law (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XVI, No. 3, 
September 1932, pages 455-456). 

Since the Office was anxious to consider every aspect of the problems raised 
by women’s work and to leave unexplored no corner of the field of women’s occu- 
pational activities, the present study is much more voluminous than that prepared 
seven years ago. .There are moreover certain differences of structure between 
the present study and that of 1932. In the first edition, the description of the 
problems usually took the form of a general survey, and national laws and regula- 
tions were analysed in detail only in relation to two matters—maternity protection 
and the regulation of employment at night—since these two questions were of 
international significance as being the subjects of Conventions. In the present 
report, however, legislation applying specially to women’s work is analysed as 
exhaustively as possible. 

The report contains twelve chapters dealing respectively with the following 
topics : methods of regulation ; public administrative departments dealing with 
the employment of women ; maternity protection ; hours of work ; night work ; 
the employment of women on unhealthy, heavy and dangerous work ; employment 
on work involving moral dangers ; regulation of the right to employment ; wage 
regulation ; differential treatment of insured women under social insurance schemes ; 
the legal position of women as professional workers ; and the bearing of the civil 
and political status of women on the situation of women as workers. Each chapter 
gives first a general survey of the subject with which it deals, then summarises 
in an appendix the relevant international and national regulations in force apply- 
ing specifically to women. At the end of the volume are included an index by 
countries, designed to facilitate reference to the various parts of the study in which 
mention is made of the regulations in a particular country, and a short index of 
references to decisions 0: the International Labour Conference. 
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—— The Organisation of Labour Inspection in Industrial and Commercial 
Undertakings. International Labour Conference, Twenty-sixth Session, Geneva, 
1940. First Item on the Agenda. Single-Discussion Procedure: Preliminary 
Report. Geneva, 1939. x + 419 pp. 8 frs. (Swiss) ; 8s. ; $2. ; 6.40 Argentine pesos. 

At its Eighty-sixth Session (February 1939) the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office decided to place on the agenda of the Twenty-sixth Session 
of the International Labour Conference (1940) the question of the organisation 
of labour inspection. It further decided that the question should be dealt with in 
accordance with the single-discussion procedure, with consultation of the Govern- 
ments. The present preliminary report has therefore been issued. After a general 
introduction, it contains in the first part a comparative analysis of national laws 
and regulations dealing with the organisation and working of labour inspection in 
industrial and commercial undertakings. This part comprises nine chapters dealing 
respectively with the following subjects: organisation of labour inspectorates ; 
the inspecting staff ; powers of inspectors ; measures to enable the inspectors to 
carry out their duties ; enforcement proceedings ; obligations of labour inspectors ; 
collaboration with employers and workers ; methods and standard of inspection ; 
and labour inspection reports. An appendix contains a table of national enforce- 
ment services. The second part sets out the conclusions reached by the Office as 
to the possible bases for international regulation of the question, the report of the 
Preparatory Technical Conference on the Organisation of Labour Inspection, 
which was held in Geneva from 29 May to 2 June 1939, and a questionnaire drawn 
up by the Office in the light of the report of that Conference. 


Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices. International Labour Conference, 
Twenty-sixth Session, Geneva, 1940. Second Item on the Agenda. Double-dis- 
cussion Procedure : Report A. Geneva, 1939. vir + 235 pp. 5 frs. (Swiss) ; 5s. ; 
$1.25. 

This report has been prepared in accordance with the revised Standing Orders 
adopted by the Conference at its 1938 Session. It contains a statement of the law 
and practice in the different countries on the question of the weekly rest in commerce 


and offices, followed by a questionnaire. 


International Chamber of Commerce. Chambre de commerce internationale. In- 
ternationale Handelskammer. Copenhagen Congress 1939. Documents. Paris, 1939. 


International Conference of Agricultural Economists. Proceedings of the Fifth 
International Conference of Agricultural Economists held at Macdonald College, 
Canada, 21-28 August 1938. London, Oxford University Press, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1939. 

Contains the papers presented and a summary of the discussions which took 
place at the International Conference of Agricultural Economists held in Canada 
in August 1938. The main items on the agenda were: ‘ The social implications 
of economic progress in present-day agriculture’; ‘‘ Land tenure and the social 
control of the use of land’’; ‘‘ Farm labour and social standards ”’, and “ Inter- 
national trade in relation to agricultural development ”’. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

SANTA FE 

Comisi6n de Hospitales y Asistencia Social de la Provincia de Santa Fé. Asistencia 
Hospitalaria y Organizacién de la Asistencia Social. Ley 2608. 1938. 10 pp. 


CANADA 

ONTARIO ° 

Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, Province of Ontario, 1938. 
Toronto, 1939. xv + 293 pp., diagrams, tables. $1. 

After a year of careful investigation of problems relating to road transport and 
its relation to all competing forms of transport, the Royal Commission appointed 
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by the Government of Ontario for this purpose submitted on 28 December 1938 
a report containing its findings, recommendations, and suggestions. The report 
contains factual information relating to the regulation of transport of all kinds 
and closes with recommendations concerning the establishment of a Transport 
Board to deal with the whole problem of transport in the Province of Ontario, 
the maximum permissible hours of work in road transport, the minimum wages 
permissible in trucking operations, the character and fitness of equipment, the 
need for periodic inspection of equipment, the amount of loading that should be 
permitted on commercial vehicles, the examinations necessary for assuring the 
fitness of driving, the need for annual reports on the operation of commercial 
motor vehicles, and the need for exempting certain classes of trucking from any 
regulations issued. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. Sizth Report on the Financial 
Condition of the Unemployment Fund (General Account) as at 31 December 1938. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. 40 pp. 9d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, No. 8, 
22 May 1939, pages 689-690. 


INDIA 

BOMBAY 

Labour Office. General Wage Census. Part II. Seasonal Factories. Report on 
an Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment in Seasonal 
Factories of the Bombay Province, 1936. Bombay, 1939. 88 pp. 5 annas or 6d. 

This enquiry formed the second part of a general wage census of the Bombay 
Presidency undertaken by the Bombay Labour Office in 1934. The study covered 
494 seasonal factories, including ginning and pressing mills, gur (molasses) mills, 
and rice mills, and employing 29,472 workers. The report describes the character 
of the labour force, the occupational distribution, hours of work including rest 


periods, rates of wages and methods of payment, and a few social welfare activities. 


PUNJAB 


Board of Economic Inquiry. An Economic Survey of Durrana Langana, a 
village in the Multan District of the Punjab. Inquiries conducted by R. K. Sets, 
M.A., and Faiz Inant, B.A., under the supervision of H. W. Emerson, C.1.E., C.B.E., 
LC.S., (1925-6), and E. P. Moon, I.C.S. (1935-6). Punjab Village Surveys — 11. 
Lahore, 1938. xx + 398 pp., map, tables. Rs. 3. 


The village surveyed is a fairly large one, having an area of 4,902 acres and a 
population of 1,670 (1936), over nine-tenths of whom are Moslems. An enquiry 
into cropping and cultivation, irrigation, holdings, tenancy, revenue, financing, 
marketing, and yields, shows that there has been practically no improvement in 
the method of cultivation, although some selected varieties of seeds for wheat and 
cotton have been introduced. About three-fourths of the families are in debt ; 
although there seems to be an improvement in some respects in the standard of 
living, ‘‘ in the matter of housing and food there has been no change for the better ”’. 


UNITED PROVINCES 


Cawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee. Report. Allahabad, 1938. 141 pp. 
14 annas. 


Report of the Committee of Inquiry appointed by the United Provinces Govern- 
ment on 11 November 1937 to examine and report on the conditions of life and 
work of the labourers employed in factories at Cawnpore. The Committee submitted 
its report on 4 April 1938, making, among others, the following recommendations : 
(1) an average wage increase of 11 per cent. ; (2) the establishment of a wage-fixing 
board on the lines of the British Trade Boards ; (3) the fixation of a minimum wage 
of 15 rupees per month for a month of 26 working days ; (4) the giant of 15 days 
“ privilege ’’ leave with full pay to workers with not less than two years’ continuous 
service to their credit ; and (5) the establishment of a uniform set of employment 
rules applicable to all the textile mills. 
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Report on Economic Planning in the United Provinces. Allahabad, Super- 
intendent, Printing and Stationery, 1937. 1 + 151 pp. 10 annas. 

This report on economic planning in the United Provinces was made by a 
specially-appointed committee. The various recommendations may be classified 
under the following headings : (1) establishment of a Provincial Board of Economic 
Enquiry and Planning with a development programme for five years ; (2) co- 
ordination of the activities of the Agricultural Department and establishment 
of a separate rural development fund and a central institute of training for rural 
development ; (3) an industrial survey of the Province and the creation of facilities 
for communication, marketing, financing, and technical guidance and research ; 
and (4) establishment of a statutory panchayat (council) in every village, with a 
large share in village administration and with the power to co-ordinate all Govern- 
ment development activities. 


IRELAND (NORTHERN) 

Ministry of Home Affairs. Shops Act Committee. Report. Belfast, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1989. vi + 64 pp. Is. 6d. 

Report of the Committee appointed in 1936 “ to enquire into the existing provi- 
sions of the laws relating to the regulation of shops in force in Northern Ireland 
and in Great Britain respectively, and to report as to the advisability of bringing 
such laws in Northern Ireland into conformity with those in Great Britain, to 
such an extent and with such modifications, if any, as may be suggested”. The 
report contains a detailed survey of the legislation applicable in Great Britain and 
in Northern Ireland. It recommends in general that the British legislation be 
adopted but only subject to a number of modifications. Among the more important 
changes suggested are the imposition of a normal weekly limit of 52 hours of employ- 
ment for adult assistants, the prohibition of overtime for young persons, the grant 
of a week’s holiday with pay, and the establishment of a central system for the 
supervision of the enforcement of the regulations governing conditions of employ- 
ment. In addition, numerous minor changes are proposed with regard to shop 
closing, Sunday trading, etc. 


NYASALAND 


Native Welfare Committee. Report of the Native Welfare Committee for the year 
ending 31 December 1937. Zomba, 1938. 27 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The second annual report of the Native Welfare Committee set up by the 
Government of Nyasaland contains a nutritional review of the Native population. 
The review summarises (a) the present knowledge of human nutrition in Nyasaland, 
(b) the further scientific studies which appear desirable, (c) the practical measures 
taken in the past to improve nutrition, (d) the further practical measures which 
appear desirable, and (e) the possible consequences of improvement in nutrition 
on the economy of Nyasaland. 


PERU 


Direccién de Previsién Social. Ministerio de Salud Publica, Trabajo y Previsién 
Social. Accién Social del Estado en el Pert. Lima, 1938. 60 pp., illustr. 


RHODESIA (SOUTHERN) 


Report of the Chief Native Commissioner and Secretary for Native Affairs for the 
Year 1938, Attached Reports of the Director of Native Education, the Native Land 
Board, the Agriculturist of the Native Department and the Director of Irrigation 
(on water supplies in Native Reserves). Salisbury, 1939. 53 pp., tables. 

As usual, this annual report contains valuable statistics on the position of the 
Native population during the year. The labour figures show an average of 255,760 
Africans in employment, of whom 158,974 were immigrants. Although this question 
is not examined in the report, it is to be noted that the need for a comprehensive 
Native labour organisation for the better use of labour supplies and for the better 
protection of the workers appears to be obtaining wide recognition in Southern 
Rhodesia. 
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SWITZERLAND 


ZURICH 

Statistisches Bureau. Die Gemeindesteuerverhdlinisse im Kanton Ziirich, Aus- 
gabe 1939. Statistische Mitteilungen des Kantons Ziirich, Neue Folge. Band I, 
Heft 7. Ziirich, 1939. Pages 223 + 266. 1 fr. 


UNITED STATES 

Advisory Committee on Education. Educational Activities of the Works Progress 
Administration. By D. S. CAMPBELL, F. H. Barr, and O. L. Harvey. Staff Study 
No. 14. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. x1v + 184 pp. 25 cents. 

This study of the emergency education programme instituted under the W.P.A. 
is presented in four sections. Part I outlines the framework and principal administra- 
tive limits within which the Division of Education Projects carries on its activities ; 
Part II constitutes a summary of the achievements of all educational activities 
of the W.P.A.; Part III deals with the working of the Division of Education 
Projects, examining in detail the nature and content of its programme ; Part IV 
contains an evaluation of the educational activities of the W.P.A., in terms of their 
administrative background and of their contribution to educational progress in 
the United States. Educational activities in connection with the W.P.A. pro- 
gramme include vocational education and guidance, public-affairs education, 
workers’ education, naturalisation and literacy classes, negro education, nursery- 
school education, and education in leisure-time activities. 

The study points out that the main contribution of the emergency education 
programme lies in the fact that it made educational advantages available to the 
poorer classes and exposed the widespread demand and need for intelligently 
directed adult education. 


—— Vocational Education. By John D. Russe. and Associates. Staff Study 
No. 8. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. x + 324 pp. 40 cents. 

This volume gives a comprehensive summary of the various studies on vocational 
education in the United States which were undertaken in order to provide the 
basis for the report and recommendations of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education. It is a thorough factual and critical study, comprising a description 
of the several aspects of the Federal relationship to vocational education (financial, 
administrative, and policy-making) and an evaluation of the Federal programme, 
together with recommendations for its future conduct and financing. Appendices 
include a special report on labour’s experience and general criticisms of vocational 
education and the texts of the main Federal Acts relating to this subject. 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Vocational Training for 
Firemen. A Brief Discussion of the Problem with Suggestions concerning the Further 
Development of Training Programs. By Frank CusHmMan. Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 199. Trade and Industrial Series No. 57. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1939. v + 36 pp. 10 cents. 


—— United States Housing Authority. What the Housing Act can do for Your 
City. Washington, 1938. vi + 88 pp., illustr. 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Consumers’ Co-operation 
in the United States, 1936. Prepared by Florence E. Parker. Bulletin No. 659. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. vm + 207 pp. 25 cents. 

This report, covering the year 1936, presents the results of the fifth survey of 
co-operative associations in the United States made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. As the Bureau includes in the category of consumers’ organisations all those 
which “operate for the benefit of the members in their individual consumer capa- 
city”, the survey concerns a large variety of co-operative societies, which are 
classified under retail distributive associations and local service associations 
(laundry and dry-cleaning establishments, medical care co-operative societies, 
garages, housing associations, electricity associations, telephone associations, 
credit unions, insurance societies, etc.). Special chapters are devoted to a general 
review of the co-operative movement in 1936, the federations of co-operative 
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societies, education and recreation in the co-operative movement, co-operative 
associations as employers, and the legal status of co-operative societies. 


—— Division of Labor Standards. Our Workmen’s Compensation. I. The 
Benefits. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. v1 + 24 pp., tables. 

The Baltimore Federation of Labor had prepared for the use of its members a 
dialogue in which, by means of question, answer, and comment, the principal 
features of the Maryland Workmen’s Compensation Law, and especially its bene- 
fits, are described and criticised. The Department of Labor considered that this 
method of making known the provisions of a labour law is capable of wider appli- 
cation, and has therefore issued the dialogue to the general public. 


Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. Building a National Painting 
and Decorating Apprenticeship System. Bulletin No. 23. Approved by Painting 
and Decorating Contractors of America and Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. v + 13 pp. 
10 cents. 

This manual is intended as a practical guide to assist local groups in the painting 
and decorating industry to set up joint apprenticeship committees and to work 
out local standards on the basis of national standards previously discussed by 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. The first part of the manual discusses the 
formation of the local joint committee and includes an outline of its functions ; 
the second part contains suggested local apprenticeship standards demonstrated 
by experience to be practical and workable. Sample forms used in apprenticeship 
systems are included. 


Farm Credit Administration. Co-operative Division. Organizing a Farmers’ 
Co-operative. By D. Sanpers. Circular No. C-108. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1939. 42 pp. 10 cents. 


Co-operative Research and Service Division. Operations of Co-operative 
Grain Elevators in Kansas and Oklahoma, 1931-22 to 1936-37. By Harold Hepces. 
Bulletin No. 30. Washington, 1939. Iv + 64 pp., illustr. 10 cents. 


National Appraisal Committee. U.S. Community Improvement Appraisal. 
A Report on the Work Program of the Works Progress Administration. Washington, 
1939. 62 pp. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information Vol. LXXI, 
No. 5, 31 July 1939, pages 168-169. 


National Youth Administration. Rural Youth. By David C. Coyie. Social 
Problems No. 2. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. 35 pp., diagrams. 


35 pp. 


Social Security Board. Proposed Changes in the Social Security Act. A Report 
of the Social Security Board to the President and to the Congress of the United 
States. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. v + 29 pp. 


In compliance with its statutory duty to make recommendations for legislation 
on all branches of social insurance, the Social Security Board, with three years of 
experience in administering the Social Security Act, has now submitted to the 
President a series of proposals for the amendment of the Act, which are formulated 
in this report. These proposals affect old-age insurance, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and public assistance. Among the most important changes recommended 
may be mentioned the extension of the scope of old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment compensation to agricultural workers and domestic servants, an increase 
in the initial rates of old-age pensions, and the introduction of survivors’ insurance. 


—— Bureau of Public Assistance. Characteristics of State Plans for Old-Age 
Assistance. Publication No. 16. Revised 30 June 1938. Washington. 51 pp. 

Tabular summaries of provisions of State legislation governing old-age assistance. 
The 19 columns of the table indicate conditions of eligibility for assistance, admi- 
nistrative organs and procedure, and sources of funds. 
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Works Progress Administration. Depression Pioneers. By David C. Coyte. 
Social Problems No. 1. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. 19 pp., illustr. 


—— Division of Research. Former Relief Cases in Private Employment. By 
Joseph C. Bevis and Stanley L. Payne. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. 
x + 23 pp., tables. 

This report presents the results of a study of 1,108 families which left the relief 
rolls in 1935 because some member of the family had found a job in private industry. 
It is shown that a total of three-fifths of the families studied were forced to seek 
public assistance again, either because the employment had been lost or because 
the earnings were not sufficient for maintenance. The report concludes that, even 
during a period of expanding business activity, the obtaining of a job in private 
industry provides no definite assurance that a closed relief case will not soon 
have to be reopened. The families were forced to return to relief primarily because 
they were part of a labour reserve drawn upon largely for the seasonal needs of 
industry ; their employment was unstable and their earnings so low that, even 
when supplemented by public funds, they fell short of any reasonably adequate 
level of living. 


National Research Project. Changes in Technology and Labor Requirements 
in Crop Production. Wheat and Oats. By R. B. Etwoop, L. E. Arnoxp, D. C. 
Scumutz, and E. G. McKrssen. Report No. A. 10. Philadelphia, 1989. xv + 
182 pp., diagrams, tables. 

This report describes in detail the factors which have contributed to substantial 
reductions in the amount of labour required to raise wheat and oat crops in the 
United States. The use of machines in the production of wheat is a classic example 
of mechanisation in agriculture. According to the report, a century ago nearly 
60 man-hours were required to grow and harvest an acre of wheat ; at the turn of 
the century about 9 hours were needed, and at the present time under favourable 
conditions only 2 or 3 hours are used per acre. 


COLORADO 

State Plan for Vocational Education and Vocational Rehabilitation, 1 July 1937- 
30 June 1942. Part I. Vocational Education. Part II. Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Denver. 211 pp. 

A description of the five-year plan of the State of Colorado for the use of funds 
provided for vocational education and rehabilitation, prepared in accordance with 
the regulations governing Federal and State aided vocational education activities 
under the Federal and State Vocational Education and Vocational Rehabilitation 
Acts. In regard to vocational education, the plan includes a detailed outline of the 
administration and supervision of the State programme, of the general conditions 
governing its execution, and of the programmes for vocational education in agri- 
culture, industry, home economics, and the distributive trades. The second part 
deals with vocational rehabilitation plans, and an appendix contains the texts of 
relevant Federal and State legislation relating to both vocational education and 
rehabilitation. 


NEW YORK 

Majority and Minority Reports of the Joint Legislative Committee to investigate 
the Administration of the Unemployment Insurance Law. Legislative Document 
(1939) No. 91. Albany, 1939. 100 pp. 


State Board of Housing. Low Rent Housing. Report. Albany, 1939. 91 pp., 
illustr., tables. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Council. Report. 4 March 1939. 26 pp. 
typescript. 

This report contains the conclusions and recommendations of the New York 
State Unemployment Insurance Advisory Council, based on experience of unem- 
ployment insurance in that State. For practical reasons, the Council has limited 
its recommendations with respect to statutory amendments primarily to a proposed 
simplification and reform of the benefit-fixing formula and a revision of the machin- 
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ery for adjudicating contested claims. It also recommends that legislative action 
on benefit payments for partial unemployment be postponed until 1940. In addi- 
tion, the Council calls attention to various defects in the administrative machinery 
and suggests remedial measures. It is of the opinion, however, that any adminis- 
trative reorganisation of permanent value must be preceded by basic changes in the 
unemployment insurance law itself. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Country Life Association. Disadvantaged People in Rural Life. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-first American Country Life Conference, Lexington, 
Kentucky, 2-4 November, 1938. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
176 pp. 

This book contains the proceedings of the Twenty-first American Country 
Life Conference, and reproduces the reports submitted, which dealt with the follow- 
ing subjects : people on low-income farms ; people on poor lands ; the farm labourer ; 
and the tenants and share-croppers. 


American Federation of Labor. The Wage and Hour Law. Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. Washington, 1938. 23 pp. 


American Management Association. Public and Industrial Relations in Produc- 
tion. By J. H. McGraw, Jr., G. L. Drrxs, S. R. Surpuin, J. M. Tatsot, W. W. 
Fintay, and R. F. Conn. Production Series No. 113. New York, 1939. 40 pp. 


This pamphlet contains papers presented at the Production Conference of the 
American Management Association, held at New York, 9-10 November 1938. 
It includes two suggestions for ‘‘ Developing a Sensible Personnel Programme ” 
(S. R. Surputn and J. M. Tasor), a paper on “ Job Evaluation and Wage Classi- 
fication ’’ (W. W. Frnway), and another on ‘‘ Time Study Problems under Collective 
Bargaining ” (G. L. Dirks). 


Babson, Roger W., and Stone, C. N. Consumer Protection. How It Can Be 
Secured. New York, Harper, 1938. vir + 207 pp. $2.50. 

The authors believe that an organised “ consumer front” is essential to the 
operation of an economy of abundance, and that the “‘ forces fighting for consumers 
are gradually increasing ’’. They advocate the encouragement of mass production 
and consumers’ co-operative societies, and suggest that sellers and buyers should 
co-operate in a friendly manner through the purchase of shares in trading estab- 
lishments, watching for fraud in selling, reading advertisements intelligently, 
and encouraging scientific research. 


Bedford, James H. Youth and the World’s Work. Vocational Adjustment of 
Youth in the Modern World. Los Angeles, Society for Occupational Research, 
University of Southern California Station, 1938. vi + 140 pp., tables, diagrams. 
A study designed to present the facts concerning modern youth’s vocational 
interests and abilities in comparison with vocational opportunities to-day. The 
author is convinced that scientific research methods must be applied to the voca- 
tional problems of youth and that “ vocational adjustment must be based upon 
the scientific analysis of the opportunities of American vocational life on the one 
hand, and the scientific measurement of youth, its interests, aptitudes, and abilities, 
on the other’. Secondary schools in the United States, he says, have been educat- 
ing young persons largely for the professions ; they must now face the situation 
imposed by vocational opportunity and “‘ place the stamp of social approval upon 
the common work of life in which the majority of our youth must inevitably engage”’. 


Benham, Frederic. Economics. A General Textbook for Students. London, 
Pitman, 1939. xv + 487 pp. 

A comprehensive textbook for the study of economics in England. It is 
written in clear and simple language and yet manages to give a fair idea of many 
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modern developments in theory (especially of the doctrines of imperfect competi- 
tion), and of outstanding developments in practice such as exchange equalisation 
funds. The method of approach is novel (a complete section is devoted to “ The 
Workings of the Price System under Capitalism ”’), but the book has retained the 
logical balance of the older texts without any significant omissions of new points 
of view. 


Butler, H. B. The Economic Factor in International Affairs. A Lecture delivered 
under the Ludwig Mond Foundation at the University of Manchester, 28 February 
1939. Manchester, University Press, 1939. 36 pp. Is. 


Mr. Butler’s unique experience of international affairs gives this brochure special 
weight and authority. Its central thesis is that responsibility for the breakdown 
of the Versailles settlement in the course of the last twenty years is ascribable 
in large part to the failure to deal adequately with the economic factors involved. 
At the present moment, when the need for a new settlement is outstanding, a 
warning such as this that political problems are not the only ones that call for solu- 
tion is most timely. 


Carrothers, Chester C. Civil Service. Our Government as an Employer. Unit 
Studies in American Problems. Committee on Experimental Units of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco, Ginn and Company, 1939. 
vi + 92 pp. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Domestic Distribution Department 
Committee. Distribution Services and Costs. A Report. Washington, 1939. 47 pp. 


—— Trade Association Department. Employer-Employee Relation Activities 
of Trade Associations. An Outline. Washington, 1938. 30 pp., typescript. 

A valuable survey of the general types of activities of trade associations in the 
field of industrial relations, as well as of the various kinds of information which their 
members can obtain. This information includes in most cases data concerning 
the number of employees, wages, and hours, as well as standards in other fields 
of employment administration. It is interesting to note that only very few national 
and comparatively few local trade associations have become collective bargaining 
agencies for their members. 


Chugerman, Samuel. Lester F. Ward, the American Aristotle. A Summary and 
Interpretation of His Sociology. Durham, North Carolina, Duke University Press, 
1939. x11 + 591 pp. $5. 


Clark, Colin. A Critique of Russian Statistics. London, Macmillan, 1939. 
Vv + 76 pp. 

In this volume, the author—a well-known British statistician—investigates 
Russian statistics, principally statistics of the national income and its purchasing 
power. The year 1913 is taken as the starting point and estimates are made for 
more recent years by determining the actual quantities of goods and services pro- 
duced, expressed at the market values prevailing in Great Britain in the year 1934. 
By this roundabout procedure, the author estimates real income per head at 1934 
prices at £20.1 in 1918, £18.8 in 1928, and £19.6 in 1934. 


Digby, Margaret. Producers and Consumers. A Study in Co-operative Relations. 
Edited by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
London, P. S. King, 1938. vi + 254 pp. 8s. 6d. 


This book traces the réle of producers and consumers and their mutual relations 
within the co-operative movement in a number of countries. It brings out the 
international aspects of the problem and lays stress on the attitude towards inter- 
co-operative relations of various international organisations such as the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, the International Committee for Inter-Co-operative 
Relations, and the International Labour Office. It deals with the part played by 
co-operative organisation in the world market and attempts to assess statistically 
the world output of co-operative producing and marketing societies and the world 
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intake of the consumers’ movement. The author devotes particular attention to 
the present sources of supply of the British co-operative movement and, after 
giving a broad survey of inter-co-operative relations in other countries, discusses 
general problems concerning the adjustment of co-operative production and con- 
sumption, the consequent price policy, and the advisability of State intervention. 


Dobb, Maurice H. Planning and Capitalism. London, Workers’ Educational 
Trade Union Committee. 87 pp. 6d. 


Douglas, Paul H. Social Security in the United States. An Analysis and Apprai- 
sal of the Federal Social Security Act. Second edition. New York, London, McGraw- 
Hill, 1939. x1v + 493 pp. $3.50. 

A notice of the first edition of this book has already been published in these 
pages. (Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, December 1936, 
page 904). The present edition contains a new part describing the development 
of State legislation in response to the Social Security Act, up to early in 1938. 


Dubreuil, Hyacinthe. A Chance for Everybody. A Liberal Basis for the Organi- 
zation of Work. Foreword by Aldous Huxtey. Translated from the original French 
by R. J. Mackay, M.S. London, Chatto and Windus, 1939. xvi + 270 pp. 7s. 6d. 

The French edition of this work was analysed in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, August 1936. 


Economics and Social Institutions. Vol. I. Development of Economic Society. 
By Mop tin and de Vyver. x + 474 pp. 1937. Vol. II. Introduction to Economic 
Analysis. By McIsaac and Smiru. x + 444 pp. 1937. Vol. III. Social Control 
of Industry. By Mop.tn and McIsaac. x + 499 pp. 1938. Vol. IV. Money, Credit 
and Finance. By LuTHRINGER, CHANDLER and CLINE. x + 379 pp. 1938. Vol. V. 
Population, Resources and Trade. By DELL and LUTHRINGER. x + 291 pp. 1938. 
Vol. VI. Labor and Social Organization. By McCase and Lester. vit + 374 pp. 
1938. Boston, Little Brown. 


Fairchild, Edwin C. Public Enterprise in Local Government. London, Workers’ 
Educational Trade Union Committee. 93 pp. 6d. 


Fauquet, Georges. Kooperativni sektor. Lwow, 1939. 135 pp. 

Polish translation of Dr. Fauquet’s book: Le secteur coopératif. Essai sur la 
place de l'homme dans les institutions coopératives et de celles-ci dans l’ économie (cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. X XXIII, No. 4, April 1936, pages 593-594). 


Fédération suisse des cheminots. Cinguante ans d’organisation syndicale des 
cheminots suisses, 1889, 1919, 1939. Berne, 1939. 243 pp., illustr. 


Feldman, Herman, and Smith, Donald M. The Case for Experience Rating in 
Unemployment Compensation and a Proposed Method. Industrial Relations Mono- 
graphs No. 1. New York, Industrial Relations Counsellors, 1939. vir + 66 pp. $1. 


This study is an arrangement in favour of “ experience rating ”’ or ‘ merit 
rating ’’, the method whereby each employer’s rate of contribution to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund is adjusted to the employment experience of his estab- 
lishment, on the theory that such rating provides an incentive to regularisation 
of employment. The authors analyse the value of experience rating as a feature 
of unemployment insurance legislation and suggest a formula which, in their 
opinion, would be administratively practicable and effective if applied to the 
unemployment insurance system in the United States. 


Frank O’ Hearn Institute of Valuation and Exchange. The Frank O° Hearn System 
of Genuine Money. Toronto, 1939. 84 pp. 


Ginsburg, L. Parenthood and Poverty. The Population Problem of Democracy. 
Research Series No. 43. London, Victor Gollancz and the Fabian Society, 1939. 
56 pp. Is. 

This pamphlet discusses the imminence of a declining population in Great 
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Britain, with special reference to those aspects of the subject which are of particular 
interest to the labour movement. In doing so it attempts to gauge the causes of 
the present demographic situation and to point out the basic social conditions 
which should be taken into consideration in formulating a population policy. 


Greenman, Russell L. The Worker, the Foreman and the Wagner Act. Second 
edition. New York, London, Harper, 1939. xv1 + 137 pp. 

The author discusses unfair labour practices forbidden in the United States 
by the National Labor Relations Act. The study does not claim to be a guide 
to compliance with the Act nor does it purport to give legal advice. It rather 
shows how the provisions of the law of immediate concern to plant supervisors have 
been applied and interpreted by the Labor Relations Board in numerous typical 
situations. 


Hasek, C. W. Principles of Economics. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1938. xrv + 
643 pp. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 1939. 
London, P. S. King, 1939. vu + 558 pp. 

As in previous years this Year Book constitutes a valuable source of information 
on the agricultural co-operative movement throughout the world. Besides mono- 
graphs on the development of agricultural co-operation in some 35 countries 
(including colonies), it contains a number of articles on general subjects. Among 
these should be mentioned Dr. Fay’s broad survey on “ Agricultural Co-operation 
in the World Today ”’, in which some of the recent developments, achievements 
and problems, of the movement are set forth. Attention should also be drawn 
to Professor ASHBY’s analysis of the relations between co-operation and the State, 
and to Mr. Izant’s article on “ The Co-operative Society in Rural Hygiene ’”’. 
The rural settlements in Palestine form the subject of an article by Mr. VITELEs. 
The last chapters of the book are devoted to legislative measures concerning co- 
operation passed during the year in various countries, a select bibliography of 
recent books on agricultural co-operation, and a number of book reviews. 


Ivkovica, Dr. Viastimir K. Zdravstvena zaitita odojéadi i male dece. Socijalna 
higijena ranog detinjstva. (Sistem, metode i organizacija.) Biblioteka Centralnog 
Higijenskog Zavoda. Belgrade, 1938. 240 pp. 


Johnson, E. S., Krueger, M., and Stouffer, S. The Birth Rate and Business. 
A University of Chicago Round Table Broadcast. 2 April 1939. Chicago, University 
of Chicago, 1939. 16 pp. 


Keen, F.N. Crossing the Rubicon, or The Passage from the Rule of Force to the 
Rule of Law among Nations. Birmingham, Cornish, 1939. 60 pp. 1s. 6d. 

The Rubicon which mankind has to cross to-day, the author says, is the bound- 
ary between two realms of thought—that of the old world based on the rule of force 
and that of a new world based on justice and the rule of law. He discusses the 
flaws in past attempts to establish the rule of law, and the possibility of creating 
a world authority with the necessary machinery to make this rule effective. The 
field of economic relations in particular is cited as one in which international 
legislation might greatly contribute to the common welfare. 


Kruif, Paul de. Toward a Healthy America. Pamphlet No. 31. New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, 1939. 30 pp. 10 cents. 

In this pamphlet will be found a very condensed survey of the extent of disease 
in the United States and of the potentialities of present-day medicine, and a plea 
for a vigorous national health policy. 


Lange, Oskar, and Taylor, Fred M. On the Economic Theory of Socialism. Ben- 
jamin E. Lippincort, Editor. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1938. 
vir + 143 pp. 

A collection of important papers by Professor F. M. Taylor (reprinted from the 
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American Economic Review, 1929) and Mr. O. Lange (reprinted from the Review 
of Economic Studies, 1936-1937). Mr. Lange’s contribution is printed with some 
additions and changes, and a useful introduction to the collection has been written 
by Professor Lippincott of the University of Minnesota. The aim of these papers 
is to prove the possibility of a socialist economic system which is internally con- 
sistent, and they may be considered as a refutation of Mises’ contention that a 
socialist economy could never solve the problem of rational allocation of its re- 
sources. 


Lewis, Alfred B. Labor, Machines and Depressions. New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1939. 31 pp. 


Lietuvos Kooperatyvu Taryba. Lietuvos Kooperatyouu Kongresai. I—-V—Jo 
Kooperatyou Kongresu Rezoliucijos. Kaunas, 1939. 135 pp. ° 


Lira Urquieta, Pedro. Al Servicio de la Caja de Seguro Obligatoria. 89 pp. 

The author, who was general manager of the Chilean social insurance fund in 
1937 and 1938, has here published a collection of his eloquent addresses, delivered 
on such occasions as the opening of new hospitals and health centres. 


Lutzkii, Ostan. Selskho gospodarskii krédit. Lwéw, 1939. 45 pp. 


Maldonado Boggiano, Dr. Carlos. Seguro Social y Salubridad. Santiago de 
Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 1939. 96 pp., diagrams. 

Dr. Maldonado, director of the medical service of the Chilean social insurance 
scheme, here publishes in book form the reports which he submitted to the Tenth 
Pan-American Health Conference, held in 1938. Chile possesses the most extensive 
and highly developed insurance medical service to be found in the American coun- 
tries, and the full account given in these reports of the organisation and action 
of this service, with special reference to the campaign against social diseases, mater- 
nal and infant welfare, and medical] aid in rural areas, deserves to receive wide 
attention. 


Maurer, James H. Ji Can Be Done. (An autobiography.) New York, Rand 
School Press, 1938. 374 pp. 


McCamy, James L. Government Publicity. Its Practice in Federal Administra- 
tion. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1989. x11 + 275 pp. $2.50. 


McKinley, Charles. Five Years of Planning in the Pacific Northwest. Portland, 
Northwest Regional Council, 1939. 27 pp. 


Mears, Eliot G. Post-war Locational Changes of British Industry. Reprinted 
from The Geographical Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, April 1939, pp. 233-251. New 
York, American Geographical Society. 

This article is a contribution to the discussion which is taking place on recent 
changes in the geographical distribution of British industry. The author attributes 
these changes fundamentally to ‘“‘ the modified position of coal as a national and 
international source of energy ’’. He comments briefly on the idea of “ geographical 
planning ”’ which has emerged as a result of the establishment of the facts about 
the relocation of industry and the public discussion of them by such bodies as the 
Geographical Society and the Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution 
of the Industrial Population. The article contains some useful maps. 


Michl, H. E. The Teatile Industries. An Economic Analysis. Textiles Economic 
Series. Alfred H. Williams, Editor. Washington, Textile Foundation, 1988. x1x + 
284 pp. 

This book is the fourth in a series of works on textile economics written under 
the direction of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce for the Textile 
Foundation, at Washington. The aim of the series is to provide teaching material 
illustrative of the application of the principles of economics to the textile business 
in such a way as to bridge the gap between the teaching of theory and the applica- 
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tion of theory in the textile industry. The purpose of the present book is to describe 
the structure of the textile industries and to analyse the forces that have conditioned 
their operation, and in the light of which management policies have been and are 
being formulated. The major part of the book is devoted to the cotton textile 
industry and in its historical treatment of the industry concentrates upon the 
period 1920-1933. The author takes the outstanding problems which the textile 
industries have faced during this period and treats them in such a way as to illus- 
trate the principles of economics involved. His intention is not to offer solutions 
but to acquaint students with these problems and with suggestions for their solu- 
tion that have originated in the industry and with the Government. 


Millis, A. Harry, and Montgomery, Royal E. Labor’s Progress and Some Basic 
Labor Problems. The Economics of Labor. Volume I. Business and Economics 
Publications. William Homer Spencer, Editor. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
xvi + 584 pp. 

This volume is the first of a trilogy on labour problems. It is concerned prim- 
arily with an analysis of wages and income and with the effects of governmental 
intervention on employment and earnings. The volumes to follow are to deal with 
Labor’s Risk and Social Insurance and Organised Labor. The present volume 
brings together a large amount of factual information about earnings, hours of 
work, and legislation designed to benefit and protect labour. It also contains a 
chapter on wage theory which, while mentioning the importance of imperfect 
competition, does not attempt to develop the theory of wages or employment on 
the basis of market imperfections. The data both factual and theoretical are almost 
entirely drawn from United States sources. Some references, however, are made to 
Great Britain and other parts of the British Empire. There is a very full subject 
index. 


Molotov, V. The Third Five-Year Plan for the National Economic Development 
of the U.S.S.R. Report made to the Eighteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U. (B.) 
and Reply to the Discussion, 14 and 17 March 1939. Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1939. 76 pp. 


Morris, William A. Earning and Spending. Discussion Books. General 
Editors : Richard Wixison, D.Litt., and A. J. J. Ratcuirr, M.A. London, Edin- 
burgh, Paris, Melbourne, Toronto, New York, Thomas Nelson, 1939. 154 pp. 2s. 

A short study of the national income of Great Britain and its distribution, 
together with a discussion of the standards of living of different classes of the popu- 
lation and how they might be raised. 


Municipal Bureau of Statistics. Population Phenomena in Amsterdam. English 
translation of the principal parts of Statistical Communication No. 103. Amsterdam, 
1939. 56 pp. 


Nachtrag zu 25 Jahre Reichsversicherung enthaltend die Rechisprechung zur 
Reichsversicherung 1937-38. Herausgeber: Hermann Breirnaurr. Munich, 
Verlag fiir Reichsversicherung, 1939. 247 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Assuring Employment or Income to Wage 
Earners. A Case Study. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 7. New York, 1938. 
19 pp. $1. 

Plans providing for guaranteed employment or annual earnings are of recent 
origin. Twelve such plans, in operation in American industrial undertakings, are 
covered by this study. Seven of them, including those of the General Electric Co., 
the Proctor and Gamble Co., and the Wrigley Co., are guaranteed employment 
plans; four, including the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. scheme, are annual wage plans; 
and one places the wage-earning group on a monthly salary basis. Income insurance 
plans provide for a minimum annual wage based on an anticipated number of 
hours of work throughout the year. This annual wage is paid out in weekly or 
monthly instalments, on the assumption that overtime will balance short time over 
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the period of a year. Some of the guaranteed employment plans have been discon- 
tinued, however, because of the enactment of State unemployment compensation 
legislation. 


Health Insurance Plans. C.—Company Non-Contributory Disability 
Benefit Plans. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 11. New York, 1939. 27 pp. 

The third and last of the studies of health insurance plans in industrial under- 
takings prepared by the National Industrial Conference Board is devoted to those 
plans which are entirely financed and administered by the employer. The investi- 
gation covered 48 plants employing some 650,000 persons. The plans are chiefly 
found in undertakings employing over 5,000 persons under relatively stable con- 
ditions, such as public utilities and petroleum refineries. The benefit consists of 
a sickness allowance which may be equal to full wages, but which is often graduated 
according to length of employment in the undertaking. The medical service which 
most of the undertakings concerned maintain is entrusted with the supervision 
of the sick, but does not itself offer treatment. The texts of half a dozen plans are 
given in full and the provisions of the others are summarised in a table. 


Profit Sharing Plans for Executives. Studies in Personnel Policy. No. 6. 
New York, 1938. 15 pp. $1. 
This study is based on information collected from 84 companies in the United 
States, employing 539,564 persons, and having formal profit-sharing plans for 
executives in operation. 


Nogueira de Paula, L. Teoria Racional de los Sistemas Economicos. Universidad 
de Buenos Aires, Facultad de Ciencias Economicas, Instituto de Biometria. Cua- 
dernos de Trabajo. No. 6. Buenos Aires, 1939. 170 pp. 


Norton, Thomas L. Education for Work. New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 
1938. xvi + 263 pp. $2.75. 

This study attempts to define the needs for vocational education and guidance 
under present-day economic and social conditions in New York State and to 
describe and appraise the facilities provided by the public schools for meeting 
these needs. On the basis of the evidence concerning the economic and social 
factors involved in the problem of vocational adjustment, the experience of young 
people, and the training provided by the schools, the latter part of the volume 
outlines a long-range State policy for vocational education and guidance. 


Pigors, P., McKenney, L. C., and Armstrong, T. O. Social Problems in Labour 
Relations. A Case Book. London, McGraw-Hill, 1989. xxmt + 325 pp. 18s. 

This book is made up of case reports on industrial relations problems in two 
large American companies. The authors carried on observations for two years in 
the employment offices of the New Process Rubber Company and the National 
Manufacturing Company. The case studies which are included in the book cover 
the most important phases of employer-employee relations, such as selection of 
workers, transfers, rating procedures, lay-off policies, training, seniority, wage 
administration, safety, accident compensation, suggestion schemes, holidays 
with pay, union-management co-operation, etc. 


Possony, Stefan T. L’économie de la guerre totale. Translated from the German 
original edition by René Bannear, M. BastierR and Mrs. VoGELAIRE. Paris, 
Librairie de Médicis, 1939. 296 pp. 

A French translation of a work which first appeared in Vienna early in 1938. 
The author has examined very thoroughly the abundant technical literature on 
questions of war economics (especially the important German sources) and con- 
structs a theory of the economic needs of a “ total ” war in the future, based on the 
experience of the war of 1914-1918 and on data cited from the recent works of 
military experts. The contention is that the liberal economy can support the 
strain of war demands more successfully than an authoritarian system. In the 
appendices, the author replies to criticisms of earlier editions of the book. 


Reid, Ira de A. The Negro Immigrant. His Background, Characteristics and 
Social Adjustment, 1899-1937. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
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Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. No. 449. 
New York, Columbia University Press ; London, P. S. King. 1939. 261 pp. 


An interesting study of the 100,000 foreign-born Negroes in the United States 
(most of whom migrated from the Caribbean area) and their adjustment to American 
culture and to American Negro culture. The volume contains an analvsis of the 
problems arising from inter-cultural and inter-racial differences. The author 
concludes that Negro immigrants have bettered their economic and social status 
in the United States and have kept something of their group cohesion, and that the 
presence of a foreign Negro population has tended to broaden the social vision 
of the native Negro group. 


Reid, Margaret G. Consumers and the Market. New York, P. S. Crofts, 1938. 
xiv + 584 pp., diagrams. $3.75. 

A detailed consideration of the manifold problems which face the consumer 
who reflects on where, and from whom, he makes purchases. The author states 
in her preface that she is primarily interested in the need for resistance on the part 
of consumers and the ways in which it may be built up. There are four ways in 
which consumers can protect their welfare : by education, research, and legislation, 
and by directly carrying on distributive and even productive functions through 
co-operative societies. Consideration of these means shows that the individual 
consumer can do relatively little, and that collective action is necessary. The author 
leads up to these conclusions by an exhaustive survey of consumers and their 
problems, market organisations and functions, the channels of distribution, retail 
trade, mail-order houses and department stores, chain stores, and their position 
in relation to social policy, super-markets, consumers’ co-operative societies, costs 
and services, credit for consumers, selling practices, advertising, appraisal and 
control of advertising, standardisation, quality standards and informative labelling, 
recognition of quality, recognition of quantity, legal protection, prices, buying 
at the best price, competition among retailers, manufacturers’ checks on price 
competition, laws regulating particular pricing practices, and, finally, the way to 
a better market system, under which are considered various forms of control 
and the education of consumers. 


Riggleman, John R., and Frisbee, Ira N. Business Statistics. Second edition. 
New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 1938. x1x + 789 pp., illustr., diagrams, tables. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a book which appeared in 1932. It is 
primarily designed for business men, and its object is to bridge the gap that so 
often exists between statistical methods and practical business problems. Special 
attention is devoted in this edition to machine tabulation, index numbers, and 
the analysis of business cycles. 


Sayers, R. S. Modern Banking. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. x1 + 316 pp. 

An explanation of modern banking, chiefly in terms of English and American 
practice, based on recent monetary doctrine. The subject matter is arranged along 
orthodox lines in the main, but there are useful chapters at the end on the pecu- 
liarities of newer banking systems (particularly in the Dominions) and on the 
nationalisation of banking. The author says that ‘‘ we can all agree that there is 
no place for private banking in a general system of State socialisation. But the 
necessity for nationalisation of banking at an early stage in the process of socialisa- 
tion is not so obvious. ” 


Schlesinger, Arthur M. The New Deal in Action, 1933-1938. New York, 
Macmillan, 1939. 69 pp., diagrams, 60 cents. 

This essay was planned in the first instance as a supplement to Professor 
Schlesinger’s Political and Social Growth of the United States 1852-1933. It carries 
the recital of the facts to November 1938, with a special chapter on the recession 
of 1937-1938. 


Schumann, Dr. 0. G. W. Gold und Konjunktur in Sudafrika. Kieler Vortrage 
gehalten im Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitit Kiel. Herausgegeben 
von Professor Dr. Andreas PREDOHL, 55. Jena, Fischer, 1938. 22 pp. 
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A discussion, supported by the relevant statistics, of the significance of the 
gold-mining industry in the economic development of South Africa, with specia! 
reference to its effect on business fluctuations. 


Stamp, Lord. Christianity and Economics. Introduction by Rufus M. Jones. 
London, Macmillan, 1939. x + 194 pp. 

The principal conclusion to which this enquiry leads is that there is ‘‘ no absolute 
Christian scheme of society ’’. Lord Stamp brings out clearly how inadequate good 
intentions are in arriving at economic judgments and, conversely, how the econo- 
mist usually leaves out of his calculations any consideration of the values involved. 
He suggests that “‘ Until the Church will take real trouble over its economics, 
as a severe mental discipline, and not a loose moral outburst, it should leave that 
sphere alone, so far as advocacy of remedies is concerned.’’ He considers that 
**a combined study of peculiar balance and interpretation ’’ is required, which 
would develop a technique of its own. ‘If it were called ‘ economic-ethics ’ and 
treated as a separate subject, there might be a chance that it would take a more 
fruitful course. ”’ 


Thomas, P. J. Economic Results of Prohibition in the Salem District (Oct. 1937- 
Sept. 1938). Madras. 41 pp., diagrams. 

Contains the results of an economic survey undertaken by the Department 
of Economics of Madras University in response to a suggestion of the Government 
of Madras with a view to estimating the effects of prohibition legislation in a 
district of British India. The results of prohibition, for one year only, are sum- 
marised as follows : (1) the spending power formerly used for drink has been devoted 
largely to a more varied and adequate diet, better clothes, and more amusements ; 
(2) borrowings among labourers have decreased, largely owing to the banishment 
of drink from marriages and other feasts ; and (3) the position of women and children 
among the working class has substantially improved. 


Thompson, C. B., and Wise, M. L. We Are Forty and We Did Get Jobs. Phila- 
delphia, New York, London, Toronto, J. B. Lippincott, 1938. 255 pp. 


Tout, Herbert. The Standard of Living in Bristol. A Preliminary Report of 
the Work of the University of Bristol Social Survey. Bristol, Arrowsmith, 1938. 
64 pp. Is. 

A preliminary report confined to certain aspects of a social survey of Bristol 
carried out under the auspices of the Colston Research Society of the University 
of Bristol. A total of 4,491 working-class and lower-middle-class families, selected 
by taking every twentieth address in the register of electors,were classified according 
to a standard of minimum needs corresponding to a poverty line. It was found that 
10.7 per cent. of the families were below this standard, while the average working- 
class family had a standard of living 100 per cent. above this minimum level. 


Troubat le Houx. Pour la Paix. Fifth edition. Paris, Institut international de 
la paix, 1939. 128 pp. 


University of Michigan. Bureau of Industrial Relations. Elements of Labour 
Policy. Bulletin No. 7. Ann Arbor, 1938. 70 pp., typescript. $1. 

Most of the articles in this brochure are summaries of addresses given in 1938 
at conferences sponsored by the Bureau of Industrial Relations at the University 
of Michigan. They deal with employment, education and training, wages, salaries, 
lay-off, etc., and emphasise the importance of the establishment of clear and 
reasonable management policies in all these fields. 


War in Our Time, By the Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social 
Research. Hans Sperer and Alfred KAHLER, Editors. Foreword by Alvin JOHNSON. 
New York, W. W. Norton, 1939. 362 pp. $3. 

A series of seventeen essays on the social, economic and philosophical problems 
of “ total’’ war. Although the book unavoidably contains much speculation, and 
many of its conclusions need a firmer basis of military technology, several essays 
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reach a high standard of objectivity, and the whole forms an interesting collection 
of well-informed opinions on a subject which has not been discussed in English 
to any great extent until recently. 


Williams, Edward A. Federal Aid for Relief. New York, Columbia, University 
Press ; London, P. S. King, 1939. m1 + 269 pp. $3.25. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration (F.E.R.A.) was established in 
1938 to make Federal grants to the States to assist them in meeting the relicf 
problem ; it was replaced in 1935 by the Works Progress Administration (W.P.A.). 
This book consists of a detailed analysis of the F.E.R.A., with particular emphasis 
on the new relations between the Federal and State Governments which developed 
during the period when grants were being made by the F.E.R.A. to the States. The 
F.E.R.A. method of Federal participation in the relief problem is contrasted with 
the W.P.A. method, which is a cross between the system of grants and direct 
Federal action and control. The author reaches the conclusion that an immediate 
return to the grant system would be undesirable, but that with respect to the more 
distant future the choice between a direct grant system and the W.P.A. method 
is not so clear. His argument tends to develop certain advantages of the W.P.A. 
method, however, and he is of the opinion that the present faults of the W.P.A. 
are not inherent in the W.P.A. machinery but are remediable. 


Wright, Chester M. Here Comes Labor. New York, Macmillan, 1939. 122 pp. 
60 cents. 
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ERRATA 


1939. — Vol. XL 
No. 3, September. “ Co-operative Societies throughout the World”’. 


Page 882, Table III, Total Asia, Col. 4b (Sales) : for “ (13,021) ” 
read “ (13,061) ”’. 
Page 383, Table III, Grand Total, Col. 4b (Sales) : for “ (14,344) ” 
read “ (14,384) ”’. 
Page 387, Table IIIc, U.S.S.R., Col. 3 (Number of members) : 
for “ 4,044,850 ” read “ 1,882,350 ”’. 
Page 388, Table IIIc, Grand Total, Col. 8 (Number of members) : 
for “ 4,885,227 ” read “ 2,222,727 ”’. 
Page 413, Table VI, Total Asia, Col. 4b (Sales) : for “ (111,933) ” 
read “ (111,978) ”’. 
Page 414, Table VI, Grand Total, Col. 4b (Sales) : for “ (187,864) ” 
read “ (187,904) ”’. 
Page 414, Table VI, Europe, Col. 1: for “IV. Agricultural co- 
operative societies’ read “V. Various co-operative societies ” 
and add : 
Col. 1: “ IV. Agricultural co-operative societies ”’. 
Col. 2 (Number of societies) : “ 21,891 ”’. 
Col. 8 (Number of members) : “ 4,181,857 
(21,338) ”’. 

Col. 4 (Total trade) : “ 8,957,243 

(12,468) ”’. 
Col. 4a (Supplies) : “ 1,382,868 

(11,785) ”’. 
Col. 4b (Sales) : “ 7,477,235 
(11,843) ”’. 
Col. 5 (Total of balance sheets) : “ 2,624,707 
(14,672) ”’. 
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